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PREF ACE 


For the second series of Lectures and Seiminars organised 
by the U.G.C. Centre of Advanced Study in the Department 
of Ancient Indian History and Culture, University of 
Calcutta, the late Dr. J. N. Banerjea, formerly Carmichael 
Professor of the University, was invited to deliver a course 
of six lectures and to preside over the deliberations of two 
days’ Seminars, The title of Dr. Banerjea’s Lectures was 
Pauranic and Tantric Religion : Early Phase, while the subjects 
selected for the Seminars were (1) Origin and Evolution of 
the Cult of Sakti and (2) Iconography of Tara. 

Altogether cleven Indian Universities were invited to send 
thcir representatives for participating in the Seminars, and 
the delegates of eight of them actually attended. Many 
of these scholars contributed papers while a number of 
articles were also received from others attending the 
Seminars. The Centre is thankful for the co-operation it 
received from the various Universities and their represen- 
tatives as well as from the other scholars who contributed 
for inaking the Seminars a success. 

The Seminars had been held on the 9th and 10th of April 
1965, while Prof. N. R. Ray, former Director of the Centre, 
left the University by the close of the following month. 
Therefore my first task, on being appointed Director of 
the Centre, was to make this volume ready for the press 
and to arrange for its publication. m 

lhe Proceedings of the Seminars have been prepared 
from the notes submitted by the Reporters, to whom my 
thanks are due. The articles have becn included in the 
volume without substantial change. 

T'he index is the work of Dr. Sm. K. Šaha and others to 
whom I offer my sincere thanks. 


D. C. SIRCAR 
Director 
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PART I 


SAKTI CULT 


Proceedings of the Seminar 


First Day 
Date: 9th April, 1965. 


T ime : 10-30 A.M. to | P.M. and 
4 P.M. to 5 P.M. 


Subject : Origin and Evolution of the Cult 
of Sakti. 
Place: ‘Teachers’ Common Room, Asutosh 
Building, Calcutta University. 


President : DR. J. N. BANERJEA, retired Carmichael Professor 
of Ancient Indian History and Culture, 
Calcutta University. 

Principal Speaker : DR. GAuRINATH SASTRI, Principal, 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta. 


Participants besides the President and the Principal 
Speaker :— 
l. Pror. T. V. MaHALINGAM Madras University 


2, Pror. B. P. SiNHA Patna University 

3. DR. R. N. MEHTA M. S. University (Baroda) 
4. Dr. R. S. GUPTE Marathwada University 
5. DR. Sm. B. LAHIRI Jadavpur University 

6. Sri K. S. BEHERA Utkal University 

7. Sui B. D. CHATTERJEE Burdwan University 

8. Sri P. K. MAJUMDAR Rajasthan University 
9. DR. K. K. Gancu.y Calcutta University 

10. Sur D. MUKHERJEE Calcutta University 

11, Pror. D. C. SigcAR Calcutta University 

12. Dr. A. N. Lauri Calcutta University 

13. Sri K. G. Goswami Calcutta University 


14. Sri R. K. Buarracuarya Centre of Advanced Study 
in Ancient Indian History ard 
Culture, Calcutta University 
15. Dr. H. N. CHATTERJEE Sanskrit College, Calcutta, 
and Calcutta University 
16. DR. B. N. BANERJEE Sanskrit College, Galcutta 
17. Dr. M. Hara . Tokyo University, Japan 
18. Sri A. K. BuaTTACHARYA Sanskrit College, Calcutta 
19. Sri N. N. Buarracnarya Chinsurah, Hooghly Dist., 
and others. West Bengal 
Reporters: Sri R. K. BHATTACHARYYA and 
Dr. Sm. B, BHATTACHARYYA 
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Morning Session | 


The seminar started at 10-30 A.M. Prof. D. C. Sircar 
welcomed the assembly of scholars and explained the 
purpose of the University Grants Commission in opening 
the Centre of Advanced Study in Ancient Indian History 
and Culture at the University of Calcutta. He- also 
explained the aim of the authorities of the Centre in 
arranging for the second series of Lectures and Seminars. 
Prof. Sircar then invited Dr. J. N. Banerjea to preside over 
the Seminar, and Dr. Gavrinath Sastri to initiate the 
discussion on the Cult of Sakti. Accordingly, Dr. Banerjea 
took the chair and Dr. Sastri read his paper on the subject. 

Dr. Sastri gave an account of the conception of Sakti 
especially in Vedic, Epic and Puranic literature. After 
Dr. Sastri's paper had been read, the delegates from the 
different Universities and other scholars present in the hall 
were invited to ask questions on the subject. 

With reference to Dr. Sastri's paper, Sri P. K. Majumdar 
raised the question of the comparative value of the literary 
and archaeological evidence in regard to Šakti worship in 
ancient India. He emphasised the prevalence of the Mother- 
goddess cult in the protohistoric civilization of the Indus 
valley. Prof. Sircar and Dr. Banerjea pointed out that 
Dr. Sastri had confined himself to literary evidence. 

Sri R. K. Bhattacharya wanted to know the significance 
of the name Katyayani applied to the Mother-goddess in the 
Bhāgavata Purana. Dr. Banerjea referred him to the well- 
known work of R. G. Bhandarkar and said that the goddess 
was called Kātyāyanī probably because she was worshipped 
by the members of the Katya clan. 

Sri P. K. Majumdar wanted to know what the relation 
between Sakti and the Mother-goddess was and whether 
Sakti worship existed in the 2nd century B.C, 
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Dr. Banerjea replied that Sakti and the Mother-goddess 
are basically the same and that, as regards the second part 
of the question, we have to be guided by the evidence at our 
disposal. 

Prof. B. P. Sinha referred to the seals from the proto- 
historic sites, which emphasise the productive power of the 
goddess, while Prof. Sircar pointed to the worship of the 
female organ, indicating the prevalence of the Mother cult, 
in the later ages. A stone image of the private parts of 
a female, Prof. Sircar said, is known to have been installed 
for worship at Nagarjunikonda by a queen of the Iksvaku 
king Ehuvala Santamila (fourth century A.D.). Prof. Sinha 
referred to three different aspects of Sakti in the Indus valley 
civilization. He thought that her conception originated 
in the pre-Vedic age. 

Dr. R. N. Mehta wanted some details about the passages 
referred to by Dr. Sastri in his paper without quoting the 
texts. He further referred to a few images which, according 
to him, might be grāma-devatā, kula-devata or the like and 
not toys as in usually supposed. He wanted to know 
whether such images were found in any foreign land. The 
origin of the Mother-goddess, according to him, should be 
traced in the stone age. 

Prof. Mahalingam supported the views of Prof. Sinha. 
Further he referred to the anthropological and philosophical 
aspects of Sakti worship. 

Dr. M. Hara of the University of Tokyo desired to know 
whether Sakti had any relation with the earth. Reply to 
his question was given in the affirmative by Dr. Sastri, 
Prof, Sircar and Dr. Banerjea. Prof. Sircar said that a 
Mohenjodaro seal depicts the goddess with a shoot issuing 
from her womb. > 

Dr. Gupte asked whether the Vedic Mother-goddess 
had any relation with the Šakti of the Purāņas, and 
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Sri B. D. Chatterjee wanted to know whether the modern 
goddesses are new creations, exhibiting no influence of the 
Vedic goddesses upon them. While dealing with these 
problems, Dr. Sastri said that Sakti has nothing to do with 
the Sakti cult. Prof. Sircar pointed out that Dr. Sastri was 
apparently referring to the Sakti aspect of the female 
deities and not to the Mother-goddess, the existence of whose 
cult can be traced from archaeological evidence. 

Sri K. S. Behera asked whether the Vedic or the non- 
Vedic element is predominant in the present day worship 
of Sakti. The reply was in favour of the non-Vedic 
elements. 

Sri K. G. Goswami asked whether there had been any 
relation between the different names of Durga and from 
which date these different names of the goddess originated. 
In reply, Dr. Bancrjea said that some rclations between the 
different names exist in his opinion, but that, as regards 
the date of origination of her different names, nothing can 
be said firmly. 

Then followed some discussion on Dr. Mehta's question 
as to whether there was any significance in the different 
gayatris of the various gods and goddesses. 

As there was no more questions, Dr. Sastri was invited 
by the president to give his reply to the various points raised 
by the scholars in the course of discussion. 

Dr. Sastri said that Sakti is often identified with the 
Šaktimān so that power and the powerful are regarded as 
one and the same. This view, in his opinion, is found in 
the conception of Para Vak and the Mimamsakas admit 
Sakti as a particular entity. In this connection, he observed, 
“I am, sure that the form of the Sakti cult, as we see now- 
a-days, is somewhat different from the cult of the Puranic 
age or of the Vedic age." As regards certain other 
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questions, he said that he is not a student of history, but 
of Sanskrit literature. 


The lunch interval then began at 1 P.M. 


Afternoon Session 


When the afternoon session of the Seminar began at 
3 P.M. Prof. T. V. Mahalingam read his paper on the 
"Evolution of the Cult of Sakti in Tamilnad." Prof. B. P. 
Sinha drew attention to the representation of the-cakra as 
resembling Siva's missile on sculptures of the 8th or 9th 
century A.D. and wanted to know if there was any literary 
evidence in its support. 

In reply, Prof. Mahalingam said that, during the Pallava 
period in the 6th or 7th century A.D., Visnu is found to 
be represented with a trišūla. There is inscriptional and 
sculptural evidence to prove the fact, he added. 

Prof. D. C. Sircar asked whether there was any funda- 
mental difference between the form of Šakti worship 
in South India and its counterpart in the North. Prof. 
Mahalingam said that there was such difference and 
referred to a South Indian feature of the worship of the 
Mother-goddess in which some of the devotees cut their 
limbs and offered them to the deity. 

Prof. Sircar observed that the said feature has some 
similarity with certain practices of a form of Siva worship 
known as the Cadak Pūjā in Bengal. 

Dr. R. N. Mehta then read his paper on the origin of 
the Sakti cult. Prof. B, P. Sinha asked whether the worship 
of Sakti developed in India under foreign influence. Prof. 
D. C. Sircar did not believé in the existence of foreign 
influence. He argued that motherhood is a uņiversal 
concept, and, as such, the idea of the Mother-goddess may 
have developed in different countries independently. 
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In this connection, Prof. Sircar stressed on the names 
Gaurt (fair-complexioned), Aparna (without leaf-cloth) and 
Kali (dark-skined) applied to the Indian Mother-goddess 
and said that the deities may have been originally wor- 
shipped respectively by the Mongoloid Xanthoderms of the 
Himalayas, the naked aboriginals like the Nagna-Sabaras 
and the dark-complexioned Proto-Australoids. 

Dr. Mehta was not sure as to whether there existed any. 
foreign influence. Dr. Banerjea gave his own arguments 
in supporting Prof. Sircar's views. He said that, unless 
there is any positive evidence, one cannot be difinite about 
the existence of foreign influence on the Sakti cult. 

Then Sri N. N. Bhattacharya read his paper on 
“Saktism and Mother-right", and Sri K. S. Behera's paper 
on *Evolution of Sakti Cult at Jajpur, Bhubaneswar and 
Puri" was also read. A question arose as to whether the 
goddess Stambhe$vari, mentioned in Orissan epigraphs, has 
to be identified with the goddess Kālī. Prof. D. C. Sircar 
observed that the goddess worshipped in the form of a 
pillar or post and first known from an inscription of the 
sixth century A.D. may be regarded as an aspect of the 
Mother-goddess, but should not be identified with Kāli. 
He referred to the well-known stanza in which Šivā and 
Narayani are identified and said that this is merely 
a theoretical identification, 

Sri A. K. Bhattacharya then read his paper in which 
he emphasised the Nonaryan characteristics of the Devi 
especially as Vindhyavasini. Prof. Sircar pointed out that 
the Bhramari aspect ef the Mother-goddess worshipped in 
the Vindhyan forests as referred to in the Rajatarangini should 
have been mentioned by Sri Bhattacharya. 

Then Sri P. K. Majumdar’s paper on “Sakti Worship in 
Rajasthan” and Prof. D. C. Sircar's article on “Sakti Cult 
in Western India” were read one after another, because 
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they were expected to cover more or less the same ground. 
On questions being invited, Sri. Behera wanted to know 
whether the female deities of Rajasthan have any connection 
with child. The reply given by Sri Majumdar was in 
the negative. Sri Majumdar further said that, when a 
temple is built in Rajasthan, all the Mātrkās are placed 
there and, if images of all of them are not available, at 
least any one should be there. In reply to another question, 
he added that Ganesa and Virabhadra are worshipped along 
with the Mātrkās. J 

Next Dr. Sm. Bela Lahiri read her paper on the Sakti 
Cult as revealed by certain medieval coins of North-Eastern 
India. 

Dr. A. N. Lahiri then read a paper on the representation 
of the composite Ardhanarésvara form of Šiva and Parvati 
on a coin of king Vijayamanikya (sixteenth century) .of 
Tripura. 

Prof. B. P. Sinha next read his paper on “The Evolution 
of Sakti Worship in India.” He posed the question as to why 
the Mother-goddess was less important in the Vedic texts 
and why, since the eighth century or so, various aspects 
of the goddess gained so much importance. In reply, Prof. 
D. C. Sircar pointed out that it was due to the gradual 
absorption of Nonaryan ideas and blood by the Aryans 
that the Mother-goddess became more and more important 
in the socio-religious life of the composite people of post- 
Vedic India. 

After some more discussion, the session closed at 5 P.M. 


Reported by— 


Sri R. K. Bhattacharyya and 
Dr. Sm. B. Bhattacharyya. 


I 


The Cult of Sakti! 
G. Sastri, Sanskrit College, Calcutta 


I am thankful to you for asking me to inaugarate the 
Seminar on Saktism organised by the Centre of Advanced 
Study. in Ancient Indian History and Culture. I have 
never been a student of History proper ; still Dr. Ray, the 
Director, chose me for this honour; possibly he had at 
the back of his mind the little studies that I have been 
carrying on in the field of Philosophy and Religion. 
Naturally I do not know how far it will be possible for me to 
do justice to the subject and satisfy the learned historians 
assembled here this morning. 

The beginning of Sakti worship is traditionally traced 
back to the Vedic age. And though it must be admitted 
that the peculiar nature of the Vedic literature from the 
age of the Samhitas to the period of the Upanisads renders 
our task of tracing the evolution of Sakti much more 
difficult, yet it is possible for us to mark out an outline of 
its different stages from the simple cenception of ‘agencies 
of divine powers’ manifested in the physical operations 
of Nature to the complex and abstract notion of one ‘Divine 
Creative Power’ operating in the production and government 
of the Universe. Although the idea of one supreme Sakti 
as a full-blooded theological principle evolving the inner 
and outer world ofewhought and reality in cojunction 
with a male counterpart, either Siva or Visnu, as in the 
later schools of Kasmir Šaivism and Bengal Vaisnavism, 


1 The revised copy of the paper was received on the 27th October, 
1965.—Ed. l 
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is, scarcely conceived in this literature, it is nevertheless 
possible to trace the first origin of this tendency in the 
hymns of the Rgveda, the contents of the Brahmanas and the 
Upanisads. 

The play of elemental forces of nature, sometimes 
terrible and sometimes soothing, led the Vedic seers to the 
belief of the presence and agency of many ‘divine powers’. 
But the imaginative faculty of these seers was stimulated 
in such a way that they did not look upon them as regular 
physical facts, but depicted them as functions of various 
gods or divine agents presiding over the various departments 
of nature. Out of these various cosmic functions of gods, 
such as Indra, Varuna, Agni, etc., slowly emerges the 
notion of Sakti or Divine Power, not surely conceived as 
a single category but in a pluralistic sense. Looked at 
from this point of view everyone of the principal gods in 
the Vedic pantheon may be regarded as a basis of Sakti. 
Thus, for instance, Agni is specifically described in the 
Rgveda as having three functions; first, as heat-energy 
manifested not only in culinary or sacrificial fire, but also 
in his terrestrial operation as the encrgy of gastric fire, life 
and vegetative growth; second, in his operation in the 
atmosphere as the energy of lightning ; and third, in his 
celestial operation as light and solar energy in the sun, 
the dawn and the different planetary bodies. If the idea 
of these special functions or powers of operations is taken 
away from the conception of Agni, he almost immediately 
loses his specific character as a Vedic deity. 


It may be mentioned in this context that the individual 
characteristics of the different gods of the Vedic pantheon 
are not always well-defined. Often do we find the same 
functions attributed to different gods ; but, in spite of this, it 
is quite possible to understand the personality of one deity 
and the character of each principal god which has for its 
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nucleus a conception of certain Saktis. _ It will be quite in 
the fitness of things to state here that the term Sac was 
more commonly used in this period of Vedic literature 
for the term Sekti—it is mentioned about thirty times — 
and it may be possible that in the notion of Šacī, however 
crude and simple, that we find the first faint glamour of 
the divine Šakti principle at the earliest stage of formation. 
But it is beyond all vestiges of doubt that the process of 
conceiving Sakti as something separate from and yet acting 
in close association with their male counter-parts as in later 
times, has not begun. 

From a study of the references to Sakti in the Raveda, 
where it is used nearly a dozen times, it is understood that 
the word Sakti conveys the ideas of the powers of 
(1) generation and (ii) fertilization. In the philosophical 
sense this idea of generation, meaning ‘to give birth to the 
world of names and forms’, played an important part in the 
post-Vedic connotation of Sakti as the ‘female creative 
principle’ fashioning the world out of her womb ( sarva- 
prapaīicajananī). 

In tracing the evolution of the Šakti idea, it is impossible 
to skip over the Rgvedic hymns alluding to the Jnas. na, 
meaning women, occurs in the Rgveda about seventeen 
or eighteen times. Though the traditional interpretation 
of the term 7fià varies, still it is maintained that Jna belongs 
to the pre-historic stage of thought when male nature powers 
were beginning to be associated with female energies. Thus 
whereas the Rgvedic Šacīs represent divine powers as the 
deified nature of funttions of the male gods forming an 
essential element in the constitution of the latter's personal- 
ities, the Jnas are distinctly separate principles of female 
energy. acting in association with their male counterparts, 
In the Brahmanas however the term Jūtā does not seem to 
occur so frequently as in the Vedic hymns. Here in the 
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Brahmanas all the different forms of Jna divinities have 
been brought under the single head of Vāc who is regarded 
as the most typical representative of the Jītā type. The idea 
of Vāc as the Mantra-Mother, giving birth to her three-fold 
progeny of Rk, Sáman and Yajus, is of great importance. 
Already in the Rgveda (X. 100. 35) we find Vac conceived as 
the acting power of Brahman proceeding from him. It is 
interesting to note that in this hymn, though Vac retains 
her functions of bestowing wealth and protection originally 
belonging to her as a goddess of the Jna type, “still the 
individual characters of the various Jna divinities seemed to 
have merged into her, Here she emerges as the sole principle 
of creative energy. Soon after in the Brahmanas we find 
that she actually takes her place by the side of Prajapati, the 
father of creation, as his Sakti. It is in fact nothing but 
this Vedic idea of Vac giving birth to the mantras as her 
progeny that worked under the Agamic influence of the 
early Tantras and finally gave rise in the circle of Trika 
philosophers in the idea of Matrka Sakti, the Mantra-Mother 
or the Para Vac or Supreme Logos. 


It is only in the Upanisads that the Brahmana conception 
of the female Vac bringing forth the creatures in union with 
the male Prajapati finally culminates in the more developed 
conception of a Supreme Sakti belonging to God himself 
hidden in its own self. If we leave out the Švetāšvatara, we 
find that in the ten or twelve principal Upanisads the word 
Šakti is not directly mentioned. It is, therefore, that the 
writers on Saivism or Vaisnavism frequently quote from 
the Švetāfvatara Upanisad, but seldom from the Brhadaranyaka 
or Mundaka, etc., to prove the Vedic origin of the doctrine 
of Šakti. It is for this reason that, in the Trika School of 
Kashmir, Punyananda quotes several Švetāšvatara verses, 
while the Bengal School of Vaisnavism draws from the same 
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Upanisad to trace the origin of the Sakti conception of Vedic 
literature. m 

Of course, the thinkers of the Epic period did never for 
a moment forget that the Impersonal Absolute of the 
Upanisads is the only one ultimate Reality. But this 
Impersonal Absolute cannot possibly serve as the object 
of worship. Average human intelligence cannot grasp the 
full significance of the transcendent conception of the 
un-individualised Brahman. Empirically, it may be regarded 
as a mere abstraction, So, in the hands of the pristine 
theists, the Impersonal Absolute gradually came to be 
invested with a distinct personality ; and the Šāktas of the 
later age accepted this conception of a Personal God, whom 
they preferred to affiliate with Sakti, the Divine Power. 

Some other scholars, again, maintain that the Sakti cult 
was a direct development of the Upanisadic Upāsanās, while 
the devotional practices of the Šāktas have gradually 
‘galvanised them into a living system by incorporating with 
them popular mythology and national imagination’. The 
beginnings of Sakti worship is traditionally traced back 
to the Devisukia, a hymn of the Rgveda (X. 125), where Vac, 
the enlightened daughter of the seer Ambhrna, speaks out in 
the fullness and enthusiasm of her knowledge, identifying 
herself with the Primal Energy of life. Next in the Narayana 
Upanisad (belonging to the Taittiriya Aranyaka) we find a 
hymn in the form of a Gayatri addressed to this Divine 
Energy (7. 4., 10. 1). Curiously enough, she has been called 
here Kanyakumari and Durgi. In another hymn of the same 
work (Nar. Up., II. 2\, she has been addressed as Durga, and 
has been described as a ‘flaming goddess’, associated with the 
Universal Self, and worshipped by the devotees for the 
sake of material gain here and hereafter. She also delivers 
the aspirants after their liberation from the cycle of exist- 
ences, To be brief, she plays the part of Brahmavidyā. In 
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the Kena Upanisad (III. 12), we find her as a Divine Female, 
Umā Haimavatī, appearing before the minor gods to impart 
to them the esoteric knowledge of the Supreme Being ; and, 
in his commentary, Sankarācārya actually identifies Her 
with Brahmavidyà. l 

Coming to the Epic period, we find mention of the Sakti 
worship in several books of the Mahabharata (Vanaparvan, 
Ch. 39, verses 4, 72; Virata, Ch. 6; Bhisma, Ch. 23, etc.). 
Various epithets are given to Her—Durga, Uma, Parvati, 
Candi, Kali, Mahakali, Bhadrakali, Kapali, Katyayani, 
Krsna, Jaya, Vijaya, Kumari, Karali, Kaušiki, Sakambhari, 
Skandamata, Sarasvati, Savitri, Svaha, Svadha, Brahma- 
vidya, Maya, Mahanidra, etc. She has been often 
described as the fierce ‘Black Goddess’ of destruction, the 
sister of Krsna, the slayer of the demon Mahisa and the 
dweller in the Vindhya mountains, 

In the Puranas, specially in the Markandeya Purana, she 
appears as the centre of the great Sakti cult. The Devi- 
mahatmya or the celebrated work containing an account of 
the greatness of the Great Goddess Candika, is a section of 
the Markandeya Purana. It is more commonly known as the 
Saptašatī or the Candi. Therein is to be found the conception 
of the Supreme Godhead as the embodiment of the Cosmic 
Energy. 

The Sakta conception of the Great Goddess in the fourth 
or the transcendental state broadly corresponds to that of 
the Impersonal Absolute Brahman of the monistic Upanisads. 
But in the entire literature of the Sakta Tantras, very little 
stress has been laid on the static transcendental aspect of 
the unqualified Absolute. It is the dynamic aspect of 
Godhead—the active manifestation of a personal Deity in 
the form of Divine Energy, with which the Sakta Tantras 
are directly concerned. The thin abstractions of the 
Upanisads haye failed to satisfy the many-sided needs and 
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activities of the devoted Šāktas ; and accordingly they have 
found it necessary to transform the: Impersonal Absolute 
into a personal Divinity—the omnipotent, omnipresent and 
omniscient Šakti. To the Šāktas, no idea can be more 
sublime than the conception of the personal God as the 
Divine Mother—the source, support and end of the entire 
empirical universe. And from the point of view of religion, 
support for it is not wanting in the Upanisads even. 

With these words, friends, I invite you to the Seminar 
and let me hope that your deliberations will throw welcome 
light on the different phases and aspects of the evolution of 
the cult of Sakti and the nature and content of the influence 
it has been exerting on the cultural image of India in the 
long course of her history. 


II 


The Cult of Sakti in Tamilnad! 


T. V. Mahalingam, Madras University 


The cult of Sakti in one or other of her different manifest- 
ations and forms has been widely popular in India through 
the ages. Literary and archaeological evidence suggests 
that her cult was the result of the fusion of several cults 
with their local ramifications, but based on similar mytho- 
logical conceptions. It has two aspects, the dynamic or 
the ferocious aspect and the benign or the beneficient aspect. 
In her ferocious aspect she is differently called Candi, 
Camunda, Kali, Kapalini, Sati, etc., and, in her benign 
aspect, Bhavani, Vijaya, Devi, Uma, Gauri, etc., though 
all of them became fused in course of time into a single 
goddess, the consort of Siva. This process or coalescence 
of different elements into the one great goddess was neither 
sudden nor sweeping, but a gradual one that took many 
centuries for completion. The existence of a sort of disparity 
among the different elements of the goddess even so late 
as the Gupta period is evident from the Dévimahatmya.? In 
the development of beliefs regarding her varied aspects and 
the process of the coalescence of various local divinities 
into a homogeneous goddess different regions in India have 
contributed their share ; and among them the Tamil country 
in the extreme south is not the least significant. 
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The currency of the Šakti cult in its different aspects in 
Tamilnad even in the early centuries of the Christian era 
is amply indicated in early Tamil literature—the Sangam 
Classics, Among the many names of Sakti in these works 
are Amari, Kumari, Gauri, Samari, Sali, Nīlī, Aiyai (Arya), 
Seyyaval, Korravai, Nallal, Kanni, Šankarī, etc. Of these 
the name Kumari may be taken to indicate her virgin 
character. It is of interest in this connection to note the 
remarks of the author of the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea 
(circa 60-80 A.D.) about her worship in the extreme South 
of India : "Beyond this there is another place called Comari 
at which are the Cape of the Comari and a harbour ; 
hither come those men who wish to consecrate themselves 
for the rest of their lives, and bathe and dwell in celibacy 
and women also do the same ; for it is told that a goddess 
once dwelt here and bathed."? Obviously this is a reference : 
to the goddess of Kanyakumari in the extreme south of the 
peninsula. The main features of her worship are well 
borne out by the evidence. The Mahabharata narrates that 
“as Gauri, she (Durga) is the sister of Vasudeva and in 
this form she inhabits the southern mountains,”* This 
virgin goddess of the south—Kanyakumari—has been iden- 
tified with the Sakti of Siva in the Taittiriya Aranyaka. 

Besides revealing her marked Saiva associations the 
Saigam literature refers to a few other aspects of Sakti and 
describes in some detail her iconographic features. 
Korravai was clearly recognised to be the consort of Siva ; 
and this is apparent from reference to her in the Perum- 
banarruppadai® tand Tiggmurugārruppadai,* ‘The former calls 
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her the great mother of Muruga and the latter describes 
Muruga as the son of Malaimagal (i.e., Pravatakanyā or 
Parvati). 

According to the Tolkappiyam, the earliest Tamil 
grammatical work, Korravai was the goddess of the region 
of Palai. The Eyinar of Palai worshipped her and sacrificed 
buffaloes at her temple. Peacocks and parrots, fowls, 
sandal, grains and oblations of rice with flesh and blood 
were offered to her, the Silappadikaram adds.” Her heir 
was matted; her apparel consisted of skins of a tiger 
and a cobra and her ornaments included the carved tusk 
of the boar in the hair like a crescent, string of tiger’s 
teeth, bow, drums, pipes, etc., while a stag was her vehicle. 
The Silappadikaram says that she was so much dreaded 
that when once the doors of her shrine could not he opened 
the Pandya king felt that it was due to the divine dis- 
pleasure and sought her mercy by the grant of the revenue 
of two villages for her worship.? She is described in the 
Perumbānārruppadai? as Tunaitgatyamcelvi, i.e., one who dances 
the tunangai dance. That she was taught a few poses in 
dancing by she-devils is gleaned from the Kalittogai!" and the 
Tolkāppiyam.t* The Šilappadikāram** speaks of a particular 
variety of her dance called marakkālāttam during which 
she assumed legs of wood and fought with the asuras. The 
Padirruppaitu speaks of her as a goddess of victory— Verrima- 
dantai—with her shelter in the Vākat tree. The Kuruntogai 
calls her Sali, i.e., the wielder of the trident.!? 
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The description of the goddess as Aranyani or the goddess 
of forests in the Rgveda (X. 146) is found reflected in early 
"Tamil literature. She is spoken of as the denizen of the 
forest and called Kānamaršelvi in the Ahananuyu,** Kādurai- 
kadavul in the Porunarāņruppadai,"* and Kādamarselvi in the 
Manimékalai, while according to the Jraiyanar Ahapporul 
and the commentary of Pērāsiriyar on the Tolkappiyam there 
was in the Paripādal a poem on Kadukal which is taken to 
be a corruption of Kadukilal which according to the 7 akkayā- 
gapparami was the same as Kānanadi or Vana-Durga. The 
forest goddess had a few more names like Móti and Karttay 
(the black mother) In the Maņimēkalai she is described as 
standing with a beggar's bowl alleviating the hunger of the 
devils. Her temple is adjacent to the burial ground and has 
gates on the four sides and an altar in the middle. In the 
Porulatikaram of the Tolkāppiyam she is mentioned as Kadu- 
kelucelvi in connection with the celebration of the Paraninal 
on the second day of the lunar month and honoured with 
the funahgai dance. Interestingly there are certain evil 
aspects of the forest spirit also. The story of Kovalan's 
departure to Madurai with Kannaki through a forest and 
the unsuccessful attempt of a forest spirit to win him over, 
narrated in the Silappadikaram, is an example. The much 
later devotional hymns of the 7 evaram collection also allude 
to the forest aspect of Durga. 

A good account of the nature of Durga’s cult and her 
iconography is found in the Vettuvavari in the Silappadikaram. 
She is described as “having a body, the colour (dark blue) 
of which resembles that of a flower of the kaya (Memecylon 
edule), lips red like the coral, teeth white and the neck dark, 
with a third eye on the crescent like forehead, holding 
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the discus and conch, sword and fila (spear) and the bow 
which was the mēru (nedumalai) strung with the snake Vāsuki 
as its “ian (bow-string), wearing the skin of a tiger and a belt 
(mēkalai) of lion’s skin, a kalal (hero’s calf-band) on one leg 
and silambu (woman’s anklet) on the other, with a coiffure 
of jatà adorned by a serpent and the crescent moon, covering 
herself with the hide of the elephant as uttariya (ēkāšam), 
wearing a snake as her breast-band (kaccu), carrying a 
standard of lion (āļikkoģi).”*% The form of Durga standing 
on the severed head of a buffalo—a form which’ is often 
met with in her South Indian sculptural representations 
from early times—is also described in the Šilappadikāram." 
The same work speaks also of her fight with the asuras, 
her killing Daruka and Mahisāsura, kicking the akata and 
walking over the marudam (Arjuna) tree. Her swallowing 
poison in the manner of Siva and her making him dance also 
find mention in it. She is also described as occupying half 
the body of Siva which is a clear indication of the Ardhanari 
concept. All these details and descriptions unmistakably 
point to the Saiva character of her cult in the first few 
centuries of the Christian era. 

In spite of such almost prolific literary references to the 
cult of Sakti in Tamilnad the earliest sculptural represent- 
ations of and extant shrines dedicated to her are not earlier 
than the seventh century A.D. It appears that before the 
beginning of the seventh century temples were built with 
impermanent material which could not withstand the ravages 
of time, and it was Pallava Mahendravarman (610-630 A.D.) 
who heralded the fresh movement of carving out shrines in 
live rocks. In his Mandagappattu ‘cave inscription, this 
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king proudly declares that he carved out a shrine for the 
Trimūrti "without the use of the traditional material like 
brick, timber, metal or mortar and calls himself Vicitracitta 
or the curious or inventive minded.!? It can therefore be 
presumed that temples for Durga were built even in the 
pre-Pallava days and that they were made of perishable 
material that have succumbed to the ravages of time. In 
fact, in the story of Sakkravalakkóttam in the Maņimēkalat 
we hear of a temple (kótlam) for Durga. Of the Pallava 
monuments the Kodikalmandapam at Mahabalipuram, st ylist- 
ically assignable to the period of Mamalla Narasimhavarman 
I (630-668) and his son Paramēšvaravarman I (670-690), 
appears to be intended for Durga as may be gleaned from 
the bas-relief sculptures of dvārapālikās flanking the shrine 
entrances.'? The Yali-mandapam (Tiger Cave) of the time 
of Rajasimha Narasimhavarman II (690-727) at Saluvan- 
kuppam near Mahabalipuram is also considered to be 
dedicated to Durga in view of the vyāla frieze in the facade 
of the cave. Of the cut-out monoliths at Mahabalipuram 
the Draupadiratha was clearly intended for Durga as is 
evident from the carved image of her in the hind wall of 
the shrine. Besides these temples which were her own, 
Pallava sculptures of Durga are found in the rock-cut caves 
at Singavaram, Vallam and the Varaha-mandapa, Mahisa- 
mardani, Trimürti and Ādivarāha caves at Mahabalipuram. 
There are faint indications of a panel in the Rāmānuja- 
mandapa at the same place which suggest that there was 
once a sculpture of Durga with attendants which was 
chiselled off later. Besides, a small boulder near the 
Atiranacanda cave at Saluvankuppam has the carving of 
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a Mahisasuramardani while an eight-armed Durga is 
noticed in the hind wall of a small rock-cut cell near the 
Shore Temple at Mahabalipuram. Images of Durgà are 
encountered in the structural temples of the period as 
well, viz., the Kailasanatha, Muktisvara and Matangésvara 
at Kanchipuram. 

A study of these images of the Pallava period do not 
reveal any iconographic rigidity. They are both with and 
without attendants. Excepting the examples at the Adi- 
varaha cave temple at Mahabalipuram and the Ranganātha 
Cave at Singavaram which stand in pleasing tribkattga, the 
rest are in samabhahga. Excepting the examples at the 
Trimūrti and Adivaraha cave temples which are eight- 
armed, the rest are invariably four-armed. When the arms 
are four the upper right holds a prayogacakra and the upper 
left a sankha, the lower right is in abhaya or rests on the 
thigh under the girdle and the lower left is placed on the 
hip in the kalyavalambita pose. The four additional weapons 
held by the eight-armed images are khadga, dhanus, ghantà 
and khétaka. The carving in the Adivaraha cave temple 
is unique as its front right arm holds a cup and on the front 
left is perched a parrot. Besides weapons in hands a long 
sūladhvaja is also noticed above the right side of the goddess. 
The Pallava Durgas stand either on the severed head of 
a buffalo as at Singavaram, the Adivaraha and Trimūrti 
caves and the exterior of the Draupadiratha at Mahabali- 
puram or simply on a padmapitha as in the Varahamandapa 
and the image in the hind wall of the shrine in the 
Draupadiratha. These iconographic variations clearly 
demonstrate that there was a wide experimentation in this 
formative stage in the history of South Indian plastic art. 

Besides this conventional form of Durga her other aspects 
are also met with among Pallava icons. Her fight with 
Mahisāsura, the perennial theme of early Indian sculptors, 
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was not ignored by the Pallava sthapatis who have 
immortalised the epic story in the famous panel in the 
Mahisamardani cave at Mahabalipuram. She is shown 
as Simhavahini in the structural temple of Kailasanatha 
at Kanchipuram and in a rock-cut specimen at Panamalai, 
both of the time of Rajasithha Narasimhavarman II. In some 
places the lion is shown as standing by her side. 

An interesting aspect of the Durga cult as exemplified 
by extant sculptures of the Pallava period is her marked 
association with Visnu during that period in contrast to 
the essentially Saiva orientation of het cult during the 
Sangam age. In fact, even the Silappadikaram, which is 
considered to be a late Sangam work, calls her Malavarkki- 
langilat,*° i.e., the younger sister of Visnu. The combinations 
of Mahisamardani with AnantaSayin in the Mahisamardani 
cave at Mahabalipuram and the Ranganatha cave at 
Singavaram, the proximity of Durga to the shrine of 
Visnu in the Trimūrti cave, the depiction of her images in 
closeness with Trivikrama in the Varahamandapa and 
Bhūvarāha in the Adivaraha cave temple, all again at 
Mahabalipuram, appear to have some significance. The 
same norm was followed in the Pandya and Muttaraiyar 
caves farther south, as may be seen from the cxamples at 
Tiruttangal and Malaiyadippatti.?* 

It was during this period in South India that Sankara- 
cārya appears to have flourished. Though not a Sakta in 
the sectarian sense, he was in all probability the author 
of the Saundaryalahari, a well known ode to the goddess. He 
is credited with the ¥formation and systematisation of the 
six creeds of Saiva, Vaisnava, Gāņapatya, Kaumara, Saura 
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and Šākta which earned for him the name Saņmatasthāpanā- 
carya. His bhāsya an the Gītā seems to suggest that he 
practised Šākta yoga. It is likely that a few repulsive 
practices like human sacrifice which were associated with 
Sakti worship were discouraged by Sankara. 

In the structural temples built towards the end of the 
Pallava rule as at the Muktīsvara at Kanchipuram and 
Vīrattānēsvara at Tiruttani, Durga occupies a niche in 
the northern wall of the ardhamandapa (vestibule) in front 
of the shrine. This is in conformity with the injunction 
in the Vaikhanasa Agama and followed throughout the 
subscquent ages. In every Siva temple of the Cola and 
Vijayanagar periods, Durga is seen in the devakostha of the 
northern wall of the ardhamandapa though her iconographic 
traits betray slight regional and chronological changes. 

It may be said that, with the decline of the Pallava 
hegemony and the rise of the Cola empire under Vijayalaya 
(850-870) and Aditya (870-907), the cult of Durga entered 
a new phase. The Tiruvalangadu plates of Rājēndra- 
cola?* aver that Vijayalaya built at Tanjore a temple for 
Nisumbhasūdanī, an aspect of Durga in which she is said 
to have triumphed over the demon Nisumbha. The image 
which was consecrated by Vijayalaya is still extant and 
shows the goddess with four hands, the upper right holding 
a trident in the attitude of piercing the demon below and 
with an elaborate jafābhāra, a garland of skulls (mundamālā) 
worn as a yajiépavita and a serpent as kucabanda. This 
Nisumbhasudani aspect of Durga appears to have been 
popular during the early Cola period and plastic represent- 
ations of this theme are encountered even in miniature 
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bas-reliefs tucked underneath the pilasters of the exterior 
of the garbhagrha of the temples at Punjai, Pullamangai and 
Tirukkarugavur, all in the Tanjore District. 

Invariably the early Cola Durgas are eight-armed in the 
fashion of the Pallava specimen in the Adivaraha cave 
temple at Mahabalipuram and are in pleasing tribhanga, a 
curious exception being the sculpture in the Nagésvarasvami 
temple at Kumbakonam, which is four-armed. They also 
stand on the severed head of a buffalo and hold the cakra, 
fankha, khadga, dhanus, ghanta and  khétaka in the three 
upper pairs of arms while the lower pair is generally in 
the abhaya and katyavalambita poses. The Pallava practice 
of providing a long shaft surmounted by a trident in the 
form of a suladhvaja persists almost throughout the early 
Cola period. In the later examples she is shown with six, 
five and four arms, the upper arms holding the conch 
and discus in the conventional fashion and the rest carrying 
other weapons or attributes.?** Though she is invariably 
found with karandamakuta, instances depicting her with kirīta- 
makuta emphasizing perhaps the Vaisnava orientation of the 
goddess are not wanting. 

A peculiar and interesting iconographic attribute of 
Durga in Tamilnad, the like of which is not to be scen 
anywhere else in India, is the association of the stag or buck 
(kalaimān) with her. In the representation of Durga in the 
Varahamandapam and Adivaraha cave temple at Mahabali- 
puram and in the Kailasanatha temple at Kanchipuram, 
the stag is shown with the lion. In several early Cola 
temples also the reljef of the stag is found by the side of 
Durga in the northern wall of the ardhamandapa. A remark- 
able sculpture of Durga of the early Cola period, now on 
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display in the Government Museum, Madras, shows the stag 
prominently as if it is her mount. Some of the literary 
descriptions like the Pāykalaippāvai and Kalaippariurdi reveal 
that the darting deer was her mount. The Tévaram and 
the Kamba-Ramayanam of a much later period also allude 
to Durga's stag. 

An ubiquitous form of Durga worship in the Tamil 
country during the Pallava and early Cola periods was the 
offering of navakandam, i.e., flesh from nine parts of the body. 
This was nothing but self-mutilation. In several panels 
of Durga of the Pallava period, this act is vividly shown 
where the devotee is offering his own head by cutting it off 
piece by piece. That these are only plastic versions of a 
practice that appears to have been in vogue in ancient days 
is obvious from the descriptions of such acts in the Silappadi- 
karam and Manimékalat. These works reveal that warriors 
paid this prize for the victory conferred by the goddess in 
response to their prayer. The Manimékalai in particular 
speaks of a temple for Durga in which there was a sacrificial 
altar surrounded by posts with truncated heads suspending. ?* 
Hundreds of memorial stones in several parts of South India 
point to the widespread nature of this ubiquitous practice. 
A slab with a late Pallava inscription containing the relief 
of a decapitated warrior with his right hand holding a sword 
and the left his mutilated head by its locks. The inscription 
mentions a certain Okkandanagan Okkatindan Patti Pottan 
and his cutting of his head as an offering for the goddess.** 
In the early Cola images of Durga also this self-mutilation 
is shown, but not so prominently as in the early Pallava cave 
temples. This representation is almost completely dispensed 
with in the later Cola and Vijayanagar carvings of the 
goddess. 
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The concept of the Mātr-gaņa or Divine Mothers is only 
one of the proliferations of the concept of Sakti. It is indeed 
significant that the cult of the Divine Mothers, which seems 
to have been popular in North India even during the Kusana 
period as exemplified by extant plastic representations of 
them at Mathura,** attained popularity in the Tamil 
country only during the eighth century. The earlier cut-in 
caves and cut-out monoliths of the Pallavas which contain 
the carvings of many a deity are curiously devoid of the row 
of Mothers. The number of Matr-gana is not fixed in the 
earlier Puranas ; but the prasastis of the early Calukya copper 
plates restrict them to seven. The Sapta-matrka appear 
to be the favourite deities of the early Calukyas and their 
cult seems to have spread to Tamilnad only during the 
eighth century.?" The first sculptural representation of 
the Mātrkās is to be seen in the Kailasanatha temple at 
Kanchipuram. Very soon the cult seems to have spread 
widely and their sculptures are noticed in the Pandya and 
Muttaraiya cave temples at Tirugokarnam, Malaiyadippatti, 
Kunnattur and Tirukkalakkudi. As in other parts of India, 
the constituents of the Sapta-mātrikā group were Brahmi, 
Máhésvari, Kaumārī, Vaisnavī, Vārāhī, Indrani and 
Camunda flanked by GanéSa on one side and Vīnādhara 
Daksinamurti or Vīrabhadra on the other. 

It is learnt from an inscription of a Cēļa Rājakēsarī that, 
during the reign of the Pallava king Dantivarman, a 
separate temple was constructed and dedicated to the 
Sapta-mātrkā at  Alambakkam in the Tiruchirapalli 
District.** Another temple of the Mātrikās at Velacheri in 
the Ghingleput District is mentioned in an epigraph of 
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Parthivéndravarman.*? But separate temples of this class of 
the Mātrkās were extremely few though a miniature shrine 
for them as Parivārālaya was built in every Šiva temple from 
the later Pallava period onwards. In other words, it 
became an established fashion from the ninth century 
onwards to construct small shrines in the temple enclosure 
for eight attendant divinities waiting upon the main deity, 
viz, Surya, Candra,?? Sapta-matrka, Jyéstha, Ganēša, 
Subrahmanya, CandikéSvara and Nandi. The first extant 
instance of this class appears to be the Virattanésvara 
temple at Tiruttani built during the reign of the last Pallava 
king Aparājita. The Sapta-mātrkā were included in the list 
of parivāradēvatās till the 11th and 12th centuries ; but, after 
that period, they seem to have been discarded. 


Another aspect of the Sakti cult which was perhaps more 
popular in the Tamil country than anywhere else was 
that of Jyéstha. She was popularly known as Alaksmi 
and the elder sister of Laksmi. The details of her worship 
are found in the Baudhayana Grhyasutra and her eight- 
fold forms mentioned in the Visnudharmottara, The Tamil 
Lexicon Šēndan Divākaram, assignable to the tenth 
century A.D., enumerates the eight Tamil names of Jyestha, 
viz, Mugadi, Tauvai, Kalati, Mūdēvi, Kakkaikkodiyal, 
Kaludai Vahini, Sattai and Kédalanangu. 

Like the Sapta-matrka, Jyestha also is not to be seen in 
the earlier rock-cut caves of the Pallavas, but makes her 
appearance in the structural temple of Kailasanatha at 
Kanchipuram.?? That a rock-cut shrine for her was 
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excavated in the year 773 A.D. is gleaned from a Pandya 
inscription. She was also one of the parivāradēvatās in early 
Cola temples and had a miniature shrine for her. She was 
mainly worshipped for wording off evil. 

A hymn of the Vaisnava saint Tondaradippodi Alvar 
in the Nalayiradivyaprabandham is of extreme interest as it 
makes a reference in derision to the cult of Jyestha. The 
Alvar says that, when there is the great god Visnu who 
confers boons, the people foolishly forget him and worship 
Jyesthā.** Tondaradippodi Alvar appears to have flourished 
during the ninth century and his verses may perhaps 
be taken to be the signal for the decline of the cult of 
Jyestha. Her worship lingered for another two hundred 
years and then disappeared. 

The almost simultaneous disappearance of two forms 
of Sakti—the Matrka group and Jyestha—could not have 
been merely accidental. A study of South Indian temple 
architecture and cult icons would reveal that the dis- 
appearance of the cults of the Mātrkās and Jyestha in 
Tamilnad was closely preceded by the rise of a separate cult 
of Amman. 

Though in the caves of Ellora and Elephanta separate 
shrines of Parvati are noticed such a provision was cons- 
picuously absent in the Pallava and early Cola temples. 
In the Pallava temples Parvati was worshipped only in 
company with Siva and Skanda—in the Somaskanda form 
—and not separately. The early Cola temple circuit, which 
had parivaralayas for the Sapta-matrka and Jyestha, had 
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none for Pārvati. It may be remembered that even in 
the great Brhadīsvara temple at Tanjore the shrine for 
Pārvatī was not the construction of Rājarāja, but was 
added at a sebsequent date. Similarly, the Amman shrines 
in several early Cola temples are not coeval with the main 
sanctum, but are later additions of an age in which the 
construction of Devi shrines had come into vogue. The 
earliest epigraphical reference to a shrine of Parvati is to 
be found in the Ennáyiram inscription of Rajéndra.*® As 
against the silence maintained by the Pallava and early 
Cola inscriptions regarding separate Amman shrines the 
later Cola records allude to them in considerable number. ** 
In these inscriptions the Amman shrine is called Tirukka- 
makkēttam.*5 This movement of the building of Amman 
shrines heralded by the later Colas was continued by the 
later Pandyas and the Vijayanagar and Nayak rulers. As 
the Siva temples throughout the country are referred to in 
inscriptions as Kailasa or Mēru after the real abode of 
Siva, the shrines in temples were named Tirukkamakottam 
after Kāmakūti of Kanchipuram, an ancient Saktipitha in 
South India. Thus with the development of the cult of 
Sakti and the movement for building separate shrines 
for her near the main sanctum having become a regular 
feature of the South Indian temple complex, her other 
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forms like the Mātrkās and Jyesthā had an almost natural 
decline. 

Apart from the major strands of the Šakti cult a few 
minor aspects of the goddess like her numerous proliferations 
into village deities are not less interesting. "The Cola inscrip- 
tions speak of two different varieties of temples, Šrīkēyil 
and Tirumurram, respectively denoting the shrines for major 
gods like Siva and Visnu and for minor and village deities. 
The Ennayiram inscription of Rajéndra refers to the gods 
of the šēris (slums) which bears clear testimony to the 
existence of a minor pantheon. This pantheon largely 
consisted of different aspects of Durga as is evident from 
the Cola inscriptions. The Tanjore inscriptions alone 
mention such different varieties of Pidari as Kalappidari, 
Punnaitturainangai Pidāri, Poduvagai Ūrudaiyāļ Pidari, 
Kadurai Vattam Udaiyal Pidari, Tiruvaludaiyal Pidari, 
Kadugal, etc,** Another record mentions Durga Paramé$vari 
and Emalattu Durgaiyār Omkarasundari.*7 Two inscrip- 
tions from Tanjore speak of the setting up of two images, 
one of Kālappidāri and the other of Durga Paramésvari each 
with four arms.?? 

The cult of Šakti is still prevalent in several parts of 
South India, where in villages she is differently called Kāli, 
Bhadrakali, Mahakali, Sellandi-amman, Draupadi-amman, 
etc, and worshipped in a traditional way often to the 
accompaniment of animal sacrifices. The list of numerous 
village goddesses who are but varied aspects of the same 
Sakti and are worshipped still in different parts of South 
India include M2fPf-amman, Pécciyamman, Ankamma, 
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Muthyalamma, Bangārammā, Matamma, Mātangī, etc. Of 
these Māri-amman in Tamilnad and Polerammā in Andhra 
Pradesh are goddesses of smallpox and are considered to 
be responsible for cattle disease, drought and sickness. It 
is also supposed that Mariamman is a goddess of rain, the 
Tamil term mari meaning ‘a shower.’ 


III 
Sakti Cult and Coins of North-Eastern India 
Sm. Bela Lahiri, Jadavpur University 


It is a well-known fact that the cult of Sakti flourished 
in North-Eastern India, specially in Assam and Bengal, 
more than anywhere else. As has been shown by D. C. 
Sircar, Kāmarūpa finds a prominent place in all the early 
accounts of four Sakta Pithas, and in the Kalika Purana 
account of the seven Pithas, no less than three are located 
in Kamarupa, the seat of the goddess Kamakhya. My 
object here is to bring to the notice of scholars some coins 
of North-Eastern India which throw a flood of light on this 
point. 

First of all, we shall make a brief survey of the coins 
of this region. There was actually no local coinage of 
Bengal before the end of the Gupta rule. After the decline 
of the Guptas two independent kingdoms were established 
in Bengal—one in Gauda with its capital at Karnasuvarna 
and the other in Vanga-Samatata. It was only from this 
time that we come across the independent coinages of 
Bengal modelled on the gold issues of the late Imperial 
Guptas. Some of these coins bear the names of Jayanaga, 
Samācāradeva and Sasanka. These were followed by a 
series of the so-called imitation Gupta coins, which are 
widely debased and differ from their Gupta prototypes in 
the depiction of the reverse deity, which is very interesting 
for our study. Gradually, further degeneration set in the 
coinage of Bengal till it was ultimately stopped before the 
advent of the Palas. And it is curious that neither the 
Palas nor their Sena successors are knownto have issued 
any coin. Suddenly in the late medieval period—in the 
fifteenth century—we find again coins of some ephemeral 
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Hindu rulers of Bengal. These are the issues of the Danuja- 
mardana group of kings, which are modelled on those 
of the contemporary coinage of the Sultans of Bengal. At 
a still later date, two other distinct regional coinages appear 
—one in Cooch Behar and the other in Tripura, which 
were also struck on the same pattern. 

The independent coinage of Assam does not start before 
the conquest of Kaniarupa by the Ahoms about 1530 A.D. 
and the first Ahom coins which appear in 1543 were imitated 
from the contemporary coins of the Muhammadan kings 
of the Husaini dynasty. Besides these Ahom coins, there 
were in Assam the regional issues of Manipur, Kachar and 
Jayantīpur, also based on the same model. 

The devices and legends on some of these coins are highly 
interesting in so far as they reveal the religious affiliations of 
the issuers concerned. 

Now we shall take into account the coins of Bengal. 
The post-Gupta issues of Jayanaga and Samacaradeva 
depict the reverse goddess Laksmi, as on their Gupta 
prototypes, while those of Saíánka show on the reverse 
the figure of Siva with his vākana Nandin, indicating his 
Saivite affiliation. Next comes the series of the so-called 
imitation Gupta coins in debased gold from various places 
in East Bengal (now East Pakistan). They bear on the 
obverse the figure of the standing king as on the Archer-type 
of their Gupta counterparts, but on the reverse that of a 
goddess standing three quarters to the right, generally with 
eight hands, and sometimes with six. These coins were 
issued by some unknown rulers, viz. Sudhanyaditya, 
Prthuvirya and others whose names are not legible. Some 
of these coins, including those of Sudhanyaditya, were 
discovered along with the coins of Samacaradeva and 
Šašānka. On some coins of Sudhanyāditya, there is 'a tiny 
figure of a horse under the king’s left arm, probably 
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signifying the performance of a horse-sacrifice on the part of 
the king. It appears that the otherwise unknown ruler 
Sudhanyaditya declared independence immediately after 
the death of Šašānka and performed a horse-sacrifice to 
commemorate his coronation. The cult of Siva adhered to 
by Šašānka was changed by Sudhanyaditya to that of Sakti. 
The goddess on the coins of the Sudhanyaditya group of 
rulers is depicted generally with eignt hands and a long 
garland, probably made of skulls as suggested by N. K. 
Bhattasali. This garland of skulls, often very prominent, 
indicates that the goddess wearing it is a Tantric one. That 
the worship of an eight-armed goddess was very popular 
during the period under discussion is proved by the discovery 
from Deulbadi (Tippera) of the bronze image of an eight- 
armed goddess, called Sarvani in the seventh century 
inscription incised thereon. This image, however, does not 
wear any garland of skulls and its iconographic features 
are, as pointed out by J. N. Banerjea, more like those 
of Bhadra-Kah, Bhadra-Durga, Ambika, etc., although 
it is called Sarvani in the inscription. From this time 
onwards Bengal and its contiguous areas of Bihar became 
the centre of Sakti worship. This is proved by the discovery 
of a large number of images relating to the Sakti cult from 
various places in Bengal and Bihar. It is not unlikely that 
the new line of Sakta rulers of Bengal headed by 
Sudhanyaditya was greatly responsible for the popularization 
of the cult of Sakti in this region. 

The next Sakta rulers of Bengal, also known from coins 
alone, were Darfējamardanadeva, Mahendradeva and 
Vijayanārāyana. The coins of the first two rulers come 
from various places of Bengal and were issued from Pandu- 
nagara and Catigrama. While the coins of Danujamardana- 
deva and Mahendradeva are dated in the Saka years 1339 
and 1340 respectively, the date of Vijayanarayana’s unique 
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coin is problematic since it appears to read 1442 (?) in the 
alien Persian numerals and without any reference to the 
era it represents. The legends of all these coins, written 
in somewhat archaic Bengali characters, cover both sides 
of the coins—continuing from the obverse to the reverse. 
The most interesting part of these legends is that they 
invariably apply the epithet Candi-carana-parayana to their 
issuers, indicating thereby that all of them were devout 
worshippers of Candi. It appears that all these Hindu 
rulers invoked the assistance of the warlike goddess Candi 
in their futile efforts to oust the Muhammadan conquerors 
of Bengal. 

The coins of the Cooch Behar kings show that they were 
devout Saivas, the legends of their coins describing them as 
Sri-fri-Siva-ca: ana-kamala-madhukara. The traditional accounts 
of the rulers of Tripura are given in the Rājamālā, and many 
of these kings are represented by their numismatic issues. 
Most of the legends of these coins indicate that their issuers 
were worshippers of the combined aspect of Siva and Durga, 
as suggested by epithets like Siva- Dur gà-pada-rajo-madhupa 
or simply Siva-Durga-pade. An interesting eoin of Vijaya- 
mānikya which depicts the composite Ardhanārīsvara form 
of these two deities may be noted in this connection. At 
least two ‘Tripura kings, Ratnamanikya II and Durga- 
manikya, declare themselves as worshippers of the goddess 
Kali, so widely popular in all parts of Bengal. While Ratna- 
manikya bears the epithet Kalika-pada-padma-madhupa on 
his coins dated Saka 1607, Durgamanikya simply states 
that he rests on the feet of Kali (Xali-pade) in his coins dated 
Saka 1731. It is to be noted that the characteristic reverse 
device of the coins of all the Tripura rulers is a lion with a 
trisula on his back. This device is suggestive of the deities 
mentioned in the obverse legend—the lion representing 
Simhavāhanā Durga and the trišūla on his back referring to 
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her consort Šiva. Since, however, the lion is the more 
important part of the device, it appears that the Tripurā 
rulers were primarily Šakti-worshippers. 

The gradual Hinduization of the Ahom rulers after their 
conguest of Assam is reflected on their coins. While their 
initial coinage bears legends in Ahom characters, their later 
issues generally have legends in Bengali-Assamese letters. 
Even the names of the later rulers became Sanskritized. 
Once they were taken into the fold of Hinduism, they 
professed their special allegiance to the combined aspect of 
Siva and Sakti, named as Hara-Gauri, by adopting epithets 
like Sri-sri - Hara - Gauri - pada - parayana, | Sri-iri-Hara-Gauri- 
padamyta-madhukara, Šrī-šrī-Hara-Gauri-carana-kamala-madhukara, 
Šrī - fri - Hara - Gauri - caranüravinda-makaranda- madhukara, etc. 
Only one ruler, Rājesvarasimīha whose coins are dated 
Saka 1675, bears the epithet Šrī-šrī- Mahesvari-carana-kamala- 
makaranda-madhukara, indicating thereby that he was a 
devotee of MaheSvari, one of the sapta-matrka. 

The kings of Kachar were mostly worshippers of Hara- 
Gauri, as revealed from their coins. But there is an 
interesting coin of the nineteenth and last king Govinda- 
candra who describes himself as  Haidimba-puradhisa-$ri- 
Ranacanti-padajusa. Hidimbapura is evidently the ancient 
name of Kachar. The date of the coin is given in 
chronogram as Saka 1736 (anga-tri-adri-ku). As to thc 
goddess Ranacandi mentioned in the coin, Captain Fisher 
notes that she was the Thakoorain of Kachar “who is 
adored under the symbol of a sword religiously preserved 
in the Rajbarri, and to the possession of which the most 
inexpressible importance is attached.” This shows that the 
Kachar rulers were primarily worshippers of the Tantric 
goddess Candi in her warlike aspect (Ranacandi), even 
though some of them bear the epithet Hara-Gauri-carana- 
parayana in their coin-legends. That the Kachar rulers were 
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of foreign origin is proved by another epithet Hacensa- 
vamjaja (descendant of Ha-tsung-tsa) as applied to Yaso- 
nārāyaņadeva on his coins dated Saka 1505. Thus it is 
clear that the Tantric cult of the Hindus which is known 
to be widely prevalent in the Kamarupa region had a 
special appeal to the hill peoples of India’s north-eastern 
frontier like the Ahoms and the Kacharis, who were 
originally of non-Indian extraction. 

The coins of the two other regions of Assam, viz. 
Jayantipur and Manipur, indicate that their issuers were 
Saivas and Vaisnavas respectively. The rulers of Jayantipur 
bear the epithet Sri-fri-Siva-carana-madhukara, while 
Caurajitsiinha of Manipur styles himself as Šrimad-Rādhā- 
Govinda-padāravinda-makaranda-mano-madhukara. 


IV 


Links between Vaisnavism and Šaktism' 


B. C. Raychaudhuri, Srichaitanya College, 
Habra, 24 Parganas Dist., West Bengal 


Saktism, as is popularly understood, refers to the cult 
of Durga and associated deities regarded either as consort 
of Siva or at least included within the Saivite pantheon. 
Saktism in this sense seems on the whole to be unconnected 
with Vaisnavism, the cult of Visnu and his different 
manifestations. As a matter of fact the followers of the two 
sects in question sometimes came into conflict with one 
another. Yet the said religious dominations were in early 
times neither independent of each other nor were they 
altogether intolerant in their mutual dealings. On the 
other hand, many an intimate tie drew them together. 
The aim of this paper is to indicate, from a historical point 
of view, the intimate contact that subsisted between them 
in times long gone by. 

One connecting link came from the conception of the 
Devi as the yoga-nidra (contemplative trance) of Visnu. The 
term Visnumaya, Visnu’s wondrous power, ‘the beginningless 
cosmic principle which hides reality from the vision of man’, 
appears as a well-known attribute of the Devi in literature, 
Saktist as well as Visnuite. 

The Devi is described as the daughter of Vasudeva and 
the saviour of Baladeva and Krsna. In many Puranic 
episodes she appeafFas a helper of the latter. The goddess 
that assisted Krsna bears the name Ekānamšā. A goddess of 
the same name is represented in the Matsya Purāņa as well as 
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the Xumārtkā-khaņda of the Skanda Purana, as an emanation 
from Parvati. The two Ekānamsās can hardly be distin- 
guished from each other or from Durga. The elements 
of resemblance are so striking that they unmistakably point 
to the identity of the three. The Devi of the Krsnite 
legends, therefore, can hardly be any other goddess but 
Durga, round whom the Šākta movement has centred. 

In the opinion of the present writer, the introduction 
of Durga in the accounts of Krsna's childhood (Bālacarita) 
had its origin in the desire of Vaisnavism to 'ally itself 
with her cult. Durga became an object of daily worship 
with the Vaisnavas. She retained this position at least 
as late as the time of Varahamihira (sixth century A.D.). 
The manner of her representation in the Brhatsamhita of 
Varaha reminds us of Krsna’s sister Subhadra. Unlike 
the Devi referred to above, Subhadra does not figure 
prominently in early Visnuite literature as an element 
of any importance in the Balacarita. The Brhatsamhita is 
silent about her. The Visnudharmottara does not include 
her in its list of the members of the family of Krsna and 
Pandu. On the other hand, Ekānamsā-Durgā appears in 
both of them evidently in a position of importance. The 
famous city of Puri where Subhadra receives worship in 
the great shrine appears to have been once a renowned 
home of Saktism. The Purusottamamahatmya confirms this 
claim. The contents of this work seem to represent 
Vaisnavism as it prevails in the shrine of Jagannatha at 
Purusottama or Puri as a superstructure on a Šāktist 
foundation. Subhadra and Baladeva, at all events, appear ' 
as late arrivals there. In the conception of Subhadra, in 
her ritual as well as in her hymns, there is a distinct note 
of Saktism. It is therefore suggested that the cult of 
Subhadrā was superimposed on that of Durga. ° 

We have seen the Devi figuring as a sister of Krsna, 
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the most famous amongst the incarnations of Visnu. We 
also find her represented as the Sakti, wondrous power, 
of Visnu. The terms Narayani and Vaisnavi seem to be 
reminiscent of this aspect of interrelation of the two deities. 
Saktist literature represents Jagannatha and Cakrapani as 
the Bhairavas of Vimala and Candi. Evidence of the 
Puranas makes it clear that Cakrapani is to be identified only 
with a form of Visnu. 

Further more the Devi. in some of her manifestations, is 
represented as the mother of Visnu. There is evidence to 
show that the tradition in point was not confined to the 
realm of mythology alone. 

Saktism retained its reverence for Visnu even after its 
affiliation to Saivism. Some of its scriptures resound with 
the praise of Visnu who sometimes appears invested with 
eminence greater than Siva himself. On the other hand 
persons of the greatest importance are referred to in Visnuite 
literature as invoking the assistance of Durga. She is 
represented as an object of worship in Vaisnava shrines. 
Her influence permeates important texts of Vaisnavism. She 
is even made to preside over Vaisnava mantras. 

In its wider sense Saktism represents the cult of female 
deities in general. Even from this point of view, too, its 
influence is traceable in Vaisnavism. One of its earliest 
gifts was Šrī. This consort of Visnu seems to be identical 
with Kamala, the tenth and last of the Dašamahāvidyās, the 
ten manifestations of the great goddess, the consort of Siva. 
The early Vedic texts known as the Brākmaņas mention 
both Visnu and Se but do not connect the two. It may 
therefore be suggested that Sri was originally an independent 
deity. As Sri was identified with Kamala, who was a 
Mahavidya, her introduction into the Vaisnava pantheon 
as the consort of Visnu makes her a link that connects 
Vaisnavism with the cult of Sakti as affiliated to Šaivism, 
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Sarasvatī provides another link of union. Even after her 
affiliation to Vaisnavism, she has been identified with 
Bhadrakali, one of the forms of Durga. Another instance of 
connection of Vaisnavism with an important female divinity 
is furnished by the legends of the Earth goddess. Mahidevi, 
the Earth goddess, figures prominently as a consort of Visņu, 
Sri, Sarasvati and Bhüdevi do not exhaust the list of female 
deities associated with the cult of Visnu. Most of the 
incarnations and other manifestations of Visnu were also 
provided with  consorts. Fifty-one Visņu mūrtis with 
corresponding Saktis appear in the Prapaficasüra Tantra as 
emanations from the different letters of the alphabet. The 
Gautamiya Tantra makes the modification of these couples 
an important element in Vaisnava worship. The Padma 
Purana and the Rüpamandana reveal to us twentyfour manifest- 
ations of Visnu. The Nāradapaficarātra reveals fourteen 
of them in association with Saktis. But, in the light of 
the information contained in the Prapaficasāra Tantra and 
the Gautamīya Tantra, it becomes evident that most of the 
remaining forms of Visnu have Saktis corresponding to 
them. In addition to the Visnu Saktis emanating from the 
letters of the alphabet, there are goddesses called kalās 
coming from the same source. Though they do not bear 
any distinct sectarian make about them, they are not 
without practical utility in Visnuite worship. These kalās 
appear in the Kulārņava Tantra evidently as an element of 
Saktist worship. But they appear there as mere names. 


On the other hand the Vaisnuite Gautamīja Tantra invests 
them with attributes that give them form and even indivi- 
duality. Influence of female deities is specially manifest 
in the cult of Krsna and Pradyumna (Manmatha). 

In popular imagination, erotic tendencies constitute one 
of the distinctive marks of Saktism. But these tendencies 
became manifest in Vaisnavism as well. 
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Vaisnavism enjoins on the meditation of kulakundalint and 
its elevation through the six centres even to Para-Siva. 

Lastly, Vaisnavism recognises the influence of Saktism in 
the emphasis that it puts upon the influence of its female 
deities. 

It is thus clear that Saktism both in its narrower and 
wider sense has many points of contact with Vaisnavism. 
Even in mediaeval Bengal where the cults of the female 
divinities, notably that of Durga, are thought to have met 
Krsnaism on terms of hostility, the foremost devotees of 
the rival dominations could rise to an eminence transcending 
all sectarian distinctions. 


V 
Evolution of Sakti Worship in India: 
B. P. Sinha, Patna University 


Before tracing the evolution of Šakti worship in India, 
it is desirable to discuss the concept of Sakti as developed 
in India. Sakti was conceived as the mother principle in 
India and naturally was associated, rather almost identified, 
with the cult of the Mother-goddess. Both empirical and 
speculative elements go to make up the Sakti concept. 
Among ancient men in all societies, particularly in the 
Neolithic society, the domination of the feminine principle 
in the process of the creation was most obvious. It is held 
by eminent scholars like Gordon Childe that most of the 
advances in the Neolithic civilization such as food produc- 
tion, pottery-making and domestication and milking of 
milch animal were started by women. It was, therefore, 
natural that the mother, the most important aspect of 
womanhood, was to be regarded as comparable to the 
Mother Earth in view of possessing similar power of fertility. 
Besides this obvious empirical consideration, the speculative 
aspects also. came to play, and the power of creation, 
preservation and destruction by gods was represented or 
conceived as the feminine ,principle Šakti. It is this Sakti 
which makes God active and effective. This power in 
Indian and also in other societies was conceived as female. 
In almost all Indian religious sects, the Sakti concept plays 
an important part. In the Sankhya philosophy, the Prakrti 
(feminine principle) with Purusa plays an important role. 
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In the Tantric religion both Hindu and Buddhist, Sakti 
plays a significant part and Sakti is conceived as the all- 
creating, all-preserving and all-destroying power, and the 
male god is given a subsidiary position. The history of 
evolution of the Sakti cult goes to pre-Vedic times. It may 
be noted that, according to some, the Mother-goddess cult 
was prevalent even in the Old Stone Age and some stone 
female figurines discovered in European Palaeolithic and 
Neolithic Ages are regarded as representatives of ancient 
Venus ; but this view is not universally accepted. As has 
been said earlier, in the Neolithic culture, the predominance 
of the female principles was responsible for the popularity 
of worship of the Mother-goddess with husband and child. 
The earliest Trio has been discovered in the Neolithic 
Jericho. The worship of the Mother-goddess in Syria, Asia 
Minor, Palestine, Cyprus, Crete and Egypt may be parti- 
cularly noted. It is very difficult to say as to where this 
worship of the Mother-goddess originated; but one may agree 
with Marshall that, between the Indus and the Nile, the cult 
of the Mother-goddess held its influence. 

The earliest archaeological remains in India do not 
yield any evidence of Sakti worship in Old and New Stone 
Ages. The Indus Valley civilizations give us the earliest 
positive evidence of the worship of the Mother-goddess. 
The numbers and types of terracotta female figurines and 
representations on seals are so many and varied that one 
gets puzzled in deriving any systematic information about 
the nature and worship of the Mother-goddess. The fact 
that the inscribed ggals have not been as yet satisfactorily 
deciphered makes such a study still more difficult ; but 
there is some reason to interpret some of the seals as the 
representation of the Earth goddess, the fertility principle 
or vegetation aspect of the goddess. But the destructive 
aspect of the Mother-goddess, the great powerful Sakti, is 
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represented in some of the terrific forms of the goddess 
found in the terracotta figurines. It is quite clear that, 
in later time, the Sakti cult was intimately associated with 
the cult of Siva. According to some, the ring stones, the 
cylindrical stone pieces, the phallus stone fixed in a Yoni, 
are symbolic proofs of the existence of the proto-type of Siva- 
Sakti cult in the Valley. Some of the figurines discovered 
in the Indus Valley sites may be noted to illustrate the 
prevalence of Sakti worship and its association -with the 
principles of creation, preservation and destruction—the 
mother and the child figure, pregnant woman figure,? 
woman figure without legs,* sealings depicting a nude female 
figure up side down, legs apart and a plant issuing from 
her womb, and on the other side figures of men and women 
with a man holding a knife in the attitude of supplication® 
and a horned female standing between the two branches of 
a tree.* Thus there is no doubt that the worship of the 
Mother-goddess was the very popular and dominant cult in 
the early Indus Valley. 

When we come to the Rgvedic period, we notice more 
importance attached to male gods and the goddesses are 
conceived either as wives, daughters or the beloved’ of 
- male gods. Among the goddesses known from the Rgveda, 
mention may be made of Usa, Ilā, Sarasvati, Aditi, Prthvi, 
Raka, etc. The maximum number of hymns are referred 
to Usa ; but it is difficult to say if Usa was at all a powerful 
goddess as she was dropped from the list of divinities later. 
However, one may here note that Usa in the Rgveda is 
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conceived as the divine matron and is considered the life and 
death of everything. She regulates the life of men, animals 
and birds. She is spoken of as being awakened by the 
worshippers. She is the preserver of men and the world. 
She is conceived as guiding men and inspiring tribes.* So 
the Rgvedic Usā had all the ingredients of becoming an all- 
creative, all-preserving and evil-destroying power.* Usa 
was entirely a natural phenomenon and no clear definite 
anthropomorphic features would be fixed for her. Therefore, 
in later days Usa passed into oblivion and, even when 
anthropomorphised as a female associate of the Sun-god, 
could not attain the status of a prime Mother-goddess. 
It is not at all possible to believe that Usa was meta- 
morphosed into Laksmi or Durga or Uma in the later 
period. The other female goddess Sarsavati was a river- 
goddess and later she is attached to Brahman and becomes 
a goddess presiding over knowledge. But she also has 
not the potentiality of becoming the great or powerful 
Sakti. There is only one goddess, Prthvī or the Earth 
goddess who in the Atharvaveda is given the highest esteem 
and is credited with great powers of creation and sustenance 
and ultimate destruction. A large hymn is attributed to 
her in the Atharvaveda.? However, anthropomorphic form 
of this terrestrial earth could not be very well determined 
in the early period. Some traces of the conception of Sakti 
can be found in the hymn addressed to Vāk* in the 
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Devisūkta and Rātri hymn.* The concept of divine energy 
inherent in every thing, in gods, men and animals, is 
to be noted. The Ratri hymn also occupies a very 
prominent position in the Šākta ritual of subseguent times, 
However, it is Goddess Aditi in the Rgveda who comes 
nearest to the all-powerful great Mother-goddess. She 
has been conceived like all-mother, the Star, the Air. She 
is called a mother, father and son. She is whatever has 
been born and shall be born.* Here we find definitely the 
feminine principle playing the supreme role and she is 
Universal Mother. However, it has to be noted that this 
great Mother-goddess Aditi almost goes into oblivion in 
the later period; even in the Vedas she has not been 
sparately assigned any prayer. The Rgvedic consorts of gods 
have been considered as the conception of the famale 
principle absorbing various functions of God representing 
the productive energies or the generating fertility corres- 
ponding to male nature power generally termed as Purusa.’ 
Johnson also takes the word to mean generative and 
vegetative power.* Indrani has been co-related with the 
conception of Sakti. In the hymns of the Rgveda, we do not 
find mention of Sakti as a definite creative principle; but 
immense forces of nature acting in such striking phenomena 
as floating clouds, lightning and rains already influenced 
the minds of the Rsis who were peculiarly open to such 
impression of grandeur from without. It is true that the 
word Sakti does occur about a dozen times in the Rgveda 
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mostly in connection with Indra.. According to Das, in 
the Rgveda, Šacī is mentioned more often than Šakti. At one 
place, Šacī, consort of Indra, is mentioned as Devī the 
Goddess of Might, who waits upon him as the Sun attains 
the dawn.* The Rgvedic hymn is significant because it 
marks the further development in the process unifying the 
different Sacis of Indra into one Saci and actually making 
her a divine consort. Later, Saci is conceived as nothing 
but Indra’s deeds of power deified as the wife of Indra. 

In the later Vedic period, we find anxiety on the part of 
the Risis to find out a consort for their gods. This may 
be considered as the concrete attempt towards the achieve- 
ment of the idea of Sakti, the feminine energy, as the spouse 
of a god. Ambika, who is conceived as a sister of Rudra, 
becomes the wife of Siva who is also a Rudra. Slowly and 
slowly Siva gained prominence and his spouse Uma became 
a powerful goddess.* We find the emergence of Durga 
in the Brahmanic period when Durga is connected with 
sacrificial fire.* Like Uma who is also a daughter of Agni, 
Durga is connected with Agni.* In the Mundaka Upanisad 
(3.2.4) the seven tongues of Agni are said to be Kah, 
Karali and others. In the Taittiriya Aranyaka, the names 
of Durga, Vairocani, Katyayani and Kanya Kumari appear 
in the verses addressed to Agni.” Thus it is obvious that, 
during the later Vedic period, there was a definite attempt 
of assimilating some pre-Aryan Mother-goddess forms. 
Of course, the various Mother-goddesses were brought 
under one Father-god who in due course emerges as the 
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Supreme Being. It may be here of some interest to state 
that the actual forms of Šakti and Šakti worship which 
became popular in the historical period do not appear to 
have been derived from early Vedic ideas, though the 
trace of the conception of Šakti may be found in the early 
Vedic literature. Neither Usa nor Sarasvatī nor Aditi nor 
Vak of the Rgvedic period served as proto-types of the forms 
of the Mother-goddess as met with in the historic period, 
and there is no doubt that, in the later Vedic period and 
still later, a definite attempt was made to assimilate the 
Mother-goddess cult of the Nonaryans and give it a definite 
shape though of course the fiction of the omnipotent one 
Supreme Father-god was retained. The various icono- 
graphic forms of the Mother-goddess, the references to their 
legs of wood or their dwelling in the caves, all would point 
out to the indebtedness of the Hindu cult of Sakti to the 
beliefs and practices of the Nonaryans* or rather the 
Non-Vedic or Non-Brahmanic peoples living in the forests 
and hilly regions of the country after having yielded the 
plains to the Aryans. 

We do not have any positive proof of any cult image 
belonging to the early and later Vedic periods. Many 
„ Bronze Age and Chalcolithic sites have yielded terracotta 
figurines which may represent some form of the Mother- 
goddess; but nothing definite can be said about the 
archaeological evidence of the images of the Mother-goddess 
till the Mauryan period. The gold leaf depicting the Earth 
goddess, the stone disc discovered from Taxila’ belonging 
to the Maurya-Sunga period, the Mauryan terracotta 
figurines, the Yaksini, all may suggest the existence of 
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Mother-goddess worship certainly. among the common 
people. In the Jatakas and Sutras, we find references to 
the Devi. It is only in the Mahabharata and Ramayana 
and certainly in the Puranas that we find the conception 
of Sakti fully discussed. The Epic and Puranic literature 
only tried to incorporate this cult of the common people into 
a particular Hindu sect, and many legends were imagined 
to explain this entry of the Mother-goddess cult into 
the accepted sects. The number and variety of the Mother- 
goddess is bewildering and this suggests the varied forms 
in which different tribes and folks worship their Mother- 
goddess. In some of the Puranas, all these forms are taken 
as emanating from one Goddess. The Buddhists and 
Jains also accept some of these Mother-goddesses. 
Chattopadhyay? rightly thinks that gradually Brahmanic 
thinkers came to conceive one great Mother-goddess and 
the different Mother cults of India came to be regarded as 
parts of or identical with that great one. As for historical 
evidence for actual representation of the Mother-goddess as 
Sakti, we have to mention Laksmi and Sarasvati represented 
in anthropomorphic form as early as the second century B.C. 
Gaja-Laksmi is represented on Pancala coins and also 
in early Buddhist art. Sarasvati is represented as early 
as the same age,” On a Bharhut pillar, the female standing 
figure playing a harp and belonging to the Sunga period 
may represent Sarasvati. Female figures have been carved 
in curiously shaped discs discovered at Taxila, Banaras 
and Patna, which certainly throw valuable light on the 
prevalence of the «Mother-goddess cult. These discs are 
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decorated with creepers and lizard.* This corroborates the 
prevalence of Šakti cult during this period. According to 
Banerjea, these circular discs with female figure with 
circles may be regarded as the forerunner of _yaniras 
of the later Tantric cult.? A scene belonging to the 2nd 
century B.C. found at Taxila according to Chattopadhyay 
is the earliest archaeological evidence of a god and his 
Sakti together.* This motive can also be traced on the 
coins of Huviska representing male and female figures 
together.‘ 

One of the goddesses noted in the Taittiriya Aranyaka is 
Kanya Kumari whose existence in the pre-Christian period 
is accepted. She signifies a South Indian goddess. We have 
the following account in the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea :° 
“Beyond this (Balita = Madera Barkkallan, 8'42'N, 76°43’E) 
there is another place Comari at which are the cave of 
Comari and a harbour. Hither come those men who wish to 
consecrate themselves for the rest of their lives, bath and 
dwell in celibacy and women also do the same, for it is told 
a Goddess dwelt here and bathed.” Megasthenes also in 
his Indica refers to the Goddess Pandaea dwelling in the 
Pandya country, who was a daughter of Heracles. 

The Ardhanarisvara conception of Lord Siva was a step 
forward towards the achievement of Sakti ideas. It is not 
without but within the Sakti that the God lives. The cult 
of the Mother-goddess was now gaining more importance. 
There is a miniature relief belonging to the Kusana period 
and discovered from Mathura, wherein a fusian of the male 
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and female spirits is noticed.* The symbolism of Ardhanari- 
Svara may be taken to explain the two main divisions of the 
Sakti cult, Daksina-marga and Vama-marga. It is by now 
established that the gods are ineffective without their Saktis. 
In the Puranas and Agamas, the concept of Sakti is perfected. 
A number of archaeological relics suggest the existence 
of the Sakti cult. The Tantras further glorified the said 
cult. In a Gupta inscription,? we get mention of divine 
mothers who were more than one in number and were 
accompanied by female ghouls or Dakinis and her worship 
was accompanied with some magic rites. Banerjea rightly 
sees in this the prevalence of some sort of Tantric practices. 
So far as the Saptamatrka are concerned they are seven 
in number and there are many archaeological examples. 
Ideas of the Saptamatrka might have evolved from the 
seven tongues of Agni referred to in the Rgveda ; but their 
names and representations differ. 

The culmination of the Sakti conception is found in the 
Devimahatya section of the Markandeya Purana. Sri, Durga, 
Candi, Annapurna, Jagaddhātri, etc., are some of her 
many names. These names may represent different 
local goddesses fused into one Supreme Mother-goddess. 
They are explained also as representing different attri- 
butes of the great Mother-goddess. It may be thus seen 
that for the study of the origin of Sakti worship in 
India one has to take into account the religious beliefs 
of the early Indus Valley people. The carly Vedic people 
gave more importance to the male god, though the role 
of the female principle was not entirely ignored. However, 
the historical development of the Sakti cult appears to 
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draw much from Non-Vedic and Pre-Vedic sources of 
religious traditions; but the ingenuity and speculative 
genius of the Brahmanas succeeded in grafting the 
religious beliefs of the Non-Brahmanic or Non-Vedic 
people on the stem of Vedic religion or philosophy. 
The study of the evolution of Sakti worship in India 
gives another proof of the assimilative character of the 
ancient Indian religion. 


VI 
A Nonaryan Aspect of the Devī 
A. K. Bhattacharya, Sanskrit College, Calcutta 


Whatever may be the circumstances behind the origin 
of Šakti worship in India, it has generally been admitted 
that, in certain stages of its development, the Nonaryan 
ethnic elements of India have left a strong imprint on it. 
Scholars are of the opinion that the Devi is a composite 
conception of the adorable female principle, in which 
different ethnic and regional ideas and beliefs have combined 
in a manner in order to make it acceptable to both 
the Nonaryan and the Aryan population of the country. 
It is mainly on the basis of the two Durga-stotras of the 
Mahabharata (IV. 6 and VI. 22), and the Arya-stava in its 
supplement (i.e. Harivamša, III. 3) that J. N. Banerjea 
has outlined ‘the various constituent elements underlying 
the principal cult picture of the developed Sakti cult,’ 
and mentioned in this context ‘the various Nonaryan 
strands in her character.’ The role of the Nonaryan 
elements in the development of the conception of the Devi 
has also been stressed by R, C. Hazra in his study of the 
Sakta Upapuranas.? 

A close scrutiny of the descriptions of the Devi in the 
two Durga-stotras would reveal that a significant emphasis 
has been laid therētn on the terrific and fighting aspects 
of the Devi. In expressions like Kali, Karali, Mahakah, 
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Kapali, Kapila,  Krsnapingalā,  Astasūlapraharaņā, 
Khadgakhetakadharini, Vijaya, Jaya, Mahisasrkpriya, 
Attahasa, Kakámukbi, Ranapriyā, etc., her destructive as 
well as victorious role has amply been manifested. It is 
further noteworthy that in the Durgá-stotra of the Bhisma- 
parvan she has been described as a dweller in great forests, 
frightful places and unapproachable countries, while in 
the second stotra, found in the Virāta-parvan, she has 
clearly been mentioned as inhabiting perpetually the 
Vindhya mountain. This association of the Mahādevī with 
the Vindhya mountain has further been emphasised in the 
Harivamša (II. 22. 52-56). She is described here as a 
maiden who killed two mountain-roaming demons called 
Sumbha and Nisumbha in the Vindhya mountain, as 
anointed by the ghosts and worshipped by bands of 
robbers, and as decorated with jars full of wine and 
meat. Her dwelling in dense forests and association with 
beasts have also been stressed in the text. But a graphic 
picture of the deity associated with the Nonaryan tribes 
can, however, be best found in the oft-quoted verses of 
the Arya-stava (Harivamsa, II. 3. 6-8) : “O Mahadevi, your 
dwelling is on the frightful mountain-peaks, in caves, 
rivers, forests and also in the wind. Growded by cocks, 
goats, sheep, lions and tigers, and accompanied by the 
dingling of bell, you are well worshipped by the Savaras, 
Barbaras and Pulindas. O you, having peacock-tail as 
a mark, so renowned as Vindhyavasin, walk among all 
people in all places." These verses are significant not only 
for the reference to the well-known Nonaryan tribes as 
worshippers of the goddess Mahadevi, but also for the fact 
that the goddess Vindhyavasini had her access to and 
popularity in all places. The identity of the present goddess 
with the one referred to in the Durga-stotras is proved 
by her common association with forests, mountains and 
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beasts, and by similar epithets’ applied to her (e.g. Sikhi- 
picchadhvajadharā in the Durgā-stotras and Mayūrapicchadvajinī 
in the Āryā-stava), and also from the reference to wine 
and meat as favoured by the Devi in both the texts. Again, 
in the Puranas, we find that this Nonaryan goddess has 
been accepted among the Šākta pantheons of the Puranic 
worshippers. Kali in the Kalanjar mountain, Candika in 
Makarandaka and Vindhyavāsinī in the Vindhya mountain 
are mentioned as the different manifestations of the Devi 
(Matsya Purana, 13. 32, 39, 43); and her particular predi- 
lection for wine and meat has also been referred to (Visnu 
Purana, V. 2. 84). 

The association of the terrific aspect of the Devi with 
the Nonaryans can be corroborated by the evidence found 
in the secular literature. It is interesting to note that 
Bana-bhatta in the Kadambari (Pūrva-bhāga, Kathamukha) 
has mentioned in the context of reviewing the character 
of the wild Savaras that they considered human sacrifices 
to their goddess as a meritorious act ( purusapisitopahara- 
dharmabuddht), and that they appeased their deity by offering 
animals (pasurudhirena devatārcanam). In the Harsacarita, 
too, Bana refers to the destructive character of the Devi 
and to the animal sacrifice to her (Ch. VIII). But the 
most revealing information can be found in the Gaudavaha, a 
Prakrit kāvya composed by Vakpati in the first half of 
the 8th century A.D. In the course of his campaign, king 
Yasovarman, the hero of the historical poem, reached the 
valley of the river Šoņa and thence proceeded to the Vindhya 
mountain. Here the king offers a hymn of fifty-two 
couplets to the celebfāted Nonaryan deity Vindhyavasini 
Devi, or ‘the Goddess residing in the Vindhyas’ (Gaudavaha, 
285-338) A vivid picture of the aweful atmosphere of 
the temple of Vindhyavasini and its surroundings has been 
painted in the hymn, and her destructive roles including 
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the slaying of the buffalo-demon, association with the 
peacocks, and her blood-thirsty character, all are found 
to have been well emphasised in the verses. The most 
significant among these is, however, the reference to the 
daily human sacrifice before the goddess of the Savaras 
who lived in a cave of the Vindhya. 

Further light on the worship of the goddess by the 
Savaras has been thrown by the Kathāsaritsāgara of Somadeva 
(llth century A.D.). According to the story entitled 
‘Jimutavahana’s adventure in the former birth'' (Vol. II, 
Ch. XXII), once Jimutavahana was captured by the robbers 
who led him in chains to a temple of Durga in a Savara 
village to sacrifice him as a victim before the goddess, 
but was fortunately saved by the merciful Savara chief 
Pulindaka who ultimately became his life-long friend.* 
Similar reference to human sacrifice to the goddess, also 
called Candika, is found in another story, viz., the ‘Story 
of Sridatta and Mrgankavati’ (Vol. I, Ch. X).* From the 
perusal of the Kathasaritsagara, it appears that the wild 
hill tribes of the Vindhya range were indiscriminately 
called Savara, Pulinda, Bhil, etc.*, and that their supreme 
deity was the Devi in her terrific form, who has been 
mentioned under different names, e.g., Vindhyavasini, Kali, 
Durga and Candika in different places. 

With the help of the characterisations found in the 
Markandeya Purana, Banerjea has shown that the great 
Goddess ‘assumes various forms of pacific and terrific 
character (saumyāni yüni rūpāņm...yāni ca@tyantaghorani).’ It 
may be presumed from the data furnished above that some 
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of the forms representing the terrific uspects of the goddess 
evolved out of the Nonaryan conception of the Devī. As 
regards the Nonaryan deity, discussed above, it seems that 
only after definite modifications she became acceptable 
to all sections of the Indian population. 


VII 
Origin of the Sakti Cult 
R, N. Mehta, Baroda University 


The problem of the origin of Šakti worship is an 
extremely fascinating one. It is closely associated with two 
allied problems. One of them is the belief in the Super- 
natural beings and the other is the belief in the sex of the 
Supernatural beings. The second problem leads to further 
investigation about the sex of the Supreme power, the God 
or the Goddess. These are more or less eternal questions 
that are answered by all religions in different ways. 
Whatever be the answer in the religious thinking, the belief 
in the Supernatural being is seen in all the religions. Except 
a few religions like Islam, most of the other religions seek 
to explain the Supernatural being as a God or a Goddess. 
Therefore, it is clear that both the beliefs about the existence 
of Supernatural beings and their sex are a universal pheno- 
menon. However, the difference about considering a God 
or a Goddess as the Supreme being is existing. 

The Indian thinkers tried to synthesise religious dogmas. 
The worship of gramadevatas and gotradevatas is given a place 
of pride in most of our social and religious practices 
by the followers of all deities. When the question of 
Istadevata is tackled, the differences of the Saivas, V aisnavas 
and Šāktas originate. 

The worship of Šakti as the Istadevatā is the full-fledged 
development of Šāktism. The origin of this worship reguires 
to be tackled from two different view-points. One of them 
is that of a devotee and the other that of the historian. 

From the point of view of a devotee, the Šakti, whatever 
be the name—Kali, Durga, Amba, Bahucarā—is the 
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omnipotent, omnipresent and omniscient deity, who invari- 
ably protects the devotet and the world, as either a benign 
or a terrific deity. She is the Creator, the maintaining force 
and the destroyer of the world. She herself creates the 
world alone or accompanied by her male partner. She 
is thus the highest form either of Saguna Brahman or the 
highest Prakrti. She is the beginningless and endless deity, 
and hence no problem about the origin of Sakti or her 
worship ever arises from the purely religious point of view. 

But as a historian of religion and religious practices, 
when one tries to observe Sakti-worship, he finds himself 
faced with a different situation. Here one comes across 
a medley of religious practices, ranging from simple mutter- 
ing of prayer and bowing down to the great Mother, to 
the orgy of sacrifices and other abhorent rites. The 
analysis of these practices and the story of the development 
of these rites, the origin and development of the images 
of the deity are some of the spheres to which the historian 
addresses his query. 

As to the development of the images, attention is 
focussed on the ancient remains in our country and in 
other parts of the world. The images of women showing 
pregnancy, nudity, fondling of children and other feminine 
aspects are of universal occurrence. The evidences coming 
from the dim past of the prehistoric age, such as the so-called 
Venus of Willendorf, Menten, Lespungue, Lausell from 
Europe have been traced to the Aurignacian period of the 
Stone Age. ‘These are probably the earliest representations in 
sculpture of the humanjdeas that were current in the society 
of hunters and food-gatherers. The images certainly 
indicate that the divinity was considered to be the form 
of a mother, creating and nourishing the world. The whole 
ancient world is conversant with this idea of a protecting 
feminine deity. In India also the earliest evidences from 
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Chalcolithic cultures indicate the presence of the Mother- 
goddesses and they continue down to this day throughout 
the different phases of history. 

The creative forces of the great Mother-goddess are 
also represented in a variety of ways in which pregnancy, 
nudity, the posture of carrying children, vegetation coming 
out of the womb, etc., are depicted. Some of these with a. 
changed view-point are criticised as indecent ; but in all 
probability their symbolism had nothing indecent about 
them. 

The numerous deities from different countries and climes 
that are turned out by the spade thus bear mute testimony 
often to the variety of religious ideas about the deities, 
Some of the religious practices can be indirectly inferred 
from the altars, etc., that are obtained in excavations. The 
whole evidence of archaeology clearly indicates that the 
worship of the great Mother was universal and belongs to 
a hoary past, from which some evidences are forthcoming. 

These common ideas of humanity comes sometimes in 
sharper focus and at other times they are relegated to the 
background. The rise and fall of these ideas depend on 
many cultural factors. In our country the feminine deity 
as the fertility goddess or the goddess of prosperity is 
probably known from the Indus Culture, from the deposits 
of which feminine figurines, of a variety of forms, as well 
as females depicted on the seals have been noted. What they 
represent is still at its best a guess work as there is no clue 
to the writing. Looking to the general phenomena in other 
parts of the contemporary world, they would be regarded 
as Mother-goddesses who were popular objects of worship. 
But in the god-ridden atmosphere of the Vedic period, 
Aditi, Sarasvati and other goddesses do occur as occupying 
a rather inferior status. The relics of the Maurya and 
succeeding periods indicate the goddesses in worship. The 
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goddesses such as Durga, Mahisamardini, the Saptamatrka, 
Navadurga, etc., come into prominence in the first millenium 
of the Christian era. 

The Durgā-stotras and numerous Tantras explain to us the 
strength of worship of the Mother-goddess. These Tantras 
record the ideology of the worship of the benign as well as 
the terrific aspect. Usually the discourse takes place in the 
divine sphere and the ideas are transferred to the mundane 
world ; hence to classify this literature on the time and 
space level is a stupendous job. But the current ideas of 
Sakti worship were collected, developed and studied in this 
literature. In the medieval period these ideas seem to 
have gained ground and they continue to this day amongst 
the Saktas. 

To summarise the whole evidence it may be inferred 
that— 

(1) The origin of worship of the Mother-goddess is to 
be traced to the Stone Age and Early Neolithic 
group. 

(2) The ideas of the benign and malignant aspects of the 
goddess are equally widespread in time and space. 

(3) The history of the various Sakti-pithas require fresh 
study. 

(4) For the study of the various Sakti-pithas in India, an 
effort should be made, purely on archaeological 
field-work, to establish independent chronology for 
the rise and development of each Pitha. 

(4a) This study should consider the relevant literature 
to understand the details of the growth of the ritual 
and popularity of the Pitha in question. 

(5) Such a study of the Sakti-pithas in India will help 
in the better understanding of the spread of the 
Saktamata. 


= VIII 


Šāktism and Mother-Right 
N. N. Bhattacharya, Chinsurah, West Bengal 


The Šāktas conceive the Mother-goddess as the 
personification of the primordial energy and the source of 
all divine as well as cosmic evolution. She is identified with 
the Supreme Being conceived as the source and spring as 
well as the controller of all the forces and potentialities of 
nature. Such a conception of the Mother-goddess can only 
be the outcome of a female-dominated society. The social 
system which traces descent and transmits property through 
the mother alone may be called mother-kin. The Khasis 
of Assam have mother-kin, and among them goddesses 
predominate over gods and priestesses over priests.! "The 
state of the society and religion of the Khasis presents some 
interesting parallels to the social and religious condition of 
Western Asia and Egypt in early days.* “In later times 
father-kin had certainly displaced mother-kin among the 
Semitic worshippers of Astarte, and probably the same 
change had taken place among the Phrygian worshippers 
of Cybele. Yet the older custom lingered in Lycia down to 
the historical period ; and we may conjecture that in former 
times it was widely spread through Asia Minor."* In the old 
Arabian religion, gods and goddesses occurred in pairs, the 
goddess being the greater; but when father-right elements 
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gradually encroached upon the field of religion, the progress 
of things was towards changing goddesses into gods.* In 
Egypt, the archaic system of mother-kin lasted down to 
Roman times.* Marshall suggests that, like the Mother- 
goddess of Western Asia, the pre-Aryan cult of the Indian 
Mother-goddess originated in a matriarchal state of society.* 
Marshall's interpretations have largely been inspired by the 
observations of R. P. Chanda who held that Saktism arose 
in India under the same social conditions as those under 
which Astarte or Ashtart was conceived in Syria, Cybele in 
Asia Minor and Isis in Egypt, that is, in a society where 
mother-right or mother-kin was prevalent." 

Chanda's hypothesis is based upon the following consi- 
derations. The survival of the custom of marrying the 
daughter of the maternal uncle in some parts of South India 
reflects a matriarchal social organisation. This custom has 
also been referred to in the Baudhayana Dharmasutra? and in 
the Tantravartika of Kumarila.? In the Mahabharata, it is 
stated that among the Ārattas and Vāhīkas, the nephews 
inherit the property instead of the sons.2° According to the 
evidence furnished by the  Ambattha Sutta*' and the 
Mahāvastu,** the Sakyas used to marry their sisters. In the 
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Dasaratha Jataka, Sita is represented as the sister as well as 
the wife of Rama.*® According to the Ceylonese Mahāvamsa, 
Sīhabāhu, king of Vanga and Rādhā, married his sister 
Sīhasīvalī.** The Buddhist stories of sister marriage 
indicate the existence of Mother-kin in Eastern India. 
Chanda’s hypothesis is further supported by the researches 
of Ehrenfels who has prepared a long list of the matriarchal 
tribes and castes of India.!5 More than one hundred of 
such tribes and castes are to be found in India, the chief 
matriarchal zones being, according to the map of Ehrenfels, 
Assam, parts of Baluchistan, parts of Andhra Pradesh and 
Madras, Mysore and Kerala. 

It is but natural that, in the religion of these matriarchal 
social groups, special importance is attached to the cult of 
the Mother-goddess, and, in many of the cases, the Mother- 
goddess is conceived as their tribal ancestress. Reference 
may be made in this connexion to the Khasis of Assam.!* 
The religion of the Garos also shows markedly matriarchal 
traces." The matriarchal Pulayans or Cherumans worship 
Bhagavati as a sort of caste goddess or ancestress.!9 The 
Kadirs of Kerala are also a matriarchal people, and they 
worship the goddess Kali!? Bhumi Devi is the Earth- 
goddess of the matriarchal Nayars, to whom the Great 
Ucharal feast is dedicated.*° The Parayans or Malas of the 
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Far South are also a matriarchal people worshipping their 
tribal mother Athal,*' along with three categories of Divine 
Mothers.**? The Gowri tribes of Madhya Pradesh believe 
in several mythological ancestors who were all husbands 
of one and the same ancestress.** In the same region 
matriarchal castes like Bhunjias, Dumals, Gonds, Kamars, 
Kawars, Khangars, etc., are also ancestress-worshippers.?* 
Among the Dravidian(Brahui)-speaking Muslims ot 
Baluchistan, it is believed that the mother of Muhammad 
was the Prophet of God.** 

The Mahabharata refers to the Madra country which 
seems to be a land governed by matriarchal laws. In 
the marriage of Pandu with a Madra princess, the dowry 
was taken by the kinsmen of the bride.** The inhabitants 
of the said country are described as outcastes and to mix 
with them is regarded unlawful.?7 The Madrakas used 
to assemble in free sexual union. It reminds us of the 
agricultural rites. Frazer** and Briffault** have collected 
numerous references from the rites and customs of the 
contemporary world in order to show that sexual inter- 
course was believed to promote the fertility of the earth. 
Such agricultural rites originated and developed exclusively 
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in the hands of women since agriculture was originally the 
province of women.?? Westermarck rightly points out that 
matrilocal marriage seems particularly to occur among 
agricultural peoples. The pastoral tribes are mostly 
patrilineal because cattle-rearing is largely a masculine 
pursuit.?* Briffault also says that definite economic power 
was first placed in the hands of men by the domestication 
of animals and that power was used to buy off the claims 
of women in the matters of life. But where agriculture 
had developed on an important scale without any intervening 
pastoral stage, the matriarchal order had often persisted 
and had even become accentuated in relatively advanced 
phases of culture.?? 

In the conversation between Pandu and Kunti we find 
that women formerly did not adhere to their husbands 
faithfully, and yet they were not regarded sinful, for that 
was the sanctioned usage of the times. It was Svetaketu, 
son of Uddalaka, who introduced patrilocal marriage.** 
More light on this subject may be thrown, if the philosophical 
interpretation of the Sankhya be taken into account. The 
cult of the Mother-goddess is intimately associated with 
the Sankhya concept of Prakrti. The Sankhya identifies 
Purusa and Prakrti respectively with the male and female 
principles, man and woman. Just as the offspring is 
produced by the union of man and woman, so also this 
universe is produced by the union of Purusa and Prakrti? Y 
But the same Sankhya holds that Purusa is subordinate and 
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nothing but a passive spectator; Prakrti is all in all. 
Referring to this contradiction Sankara says : kathancodasinah 
Purusah pradhanam pravartayet * If the creation is possible 
by the union of Purusa and Prakrti, how is it that the role of 
Purusa is so insignificant ? Or, if Purusa is so insignificant 
and indifferent, how is it that he takes so important a part 
in the matter of creation? "This contradiction cannot be 
explained unless it is brought in conformity with the 
matriarchal social system. In a matriarchal society there 
is always a problem as regards the position of the male 
person. Here the mother is the head and the only bond 
of union in the family. The father has no kinship with 
his children who belong to their mother’s clan. The 
problem regarding the role of husband in a matriarchal 
society perhaps finds its expression in the Sankhya philosophy. 
In a matriarchate, father has something to do in the 
matter of procreation, but in the family he is insignificant. 
Similarly Purusa has something to do in the matter of 
creation ; but his real role is that of a passive spectator. It 
is Prakrti that is supreme and her partneris not only 
subordinate, but also indifferent, inactive and insignificant. 

It is interesting to note that, in the Tantras, women 
are given the right of initiating persons as preceptress in 
the matter of religious and spiritual activities. "This high 
position of women, especially in the field of religion, is 
Jue to their traditional association with agricultural magic 
or religion, and all this can only be explained in terms of 
mother-right. Briffault shows that, in many primitive 
religions, the central ritual is performed not by a priest 
but by a priestess.? *** The main feature of the Tantras ‘is 
the higher standard to which they have raised womanhood.’ 
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«Šakti proclaims that, in one sense, she is manifested more 
in women than in men. When women are approached 
with reverence and awe, purity and devotion, they raise 
men to the standard of gods. ** The conception of 
Dakstņācāra, as opposed to Vāmācāra, seems to be a later 
development, and it is possible that the first word in the 
expression Vamacara is not Vama or left but Vāmā or a 
woman, R. G. Bhandarkar writes that ‘the ambition of 
every pious follower of the system is to become identical 
with Tripurasundari, and one of his religious exercises is 
to habituate himself to think that he is a woman. Thus 
the followers of the Sakti school justify their appellation by 
the belief that god is a woman, and it ought to be the aim 
of all to become a woman.'?" In the Devībhāgavata we find 
that Brahman, Visnu and Siva were transformed into women 
before they were allowed to see the Devi in her highest 
form.?9* According to the Tantras, the Para Sakti should 
be worshipped only by becoming a woman—vama bhūtvā yajet 
Parám.?? 

It seems, therefore, that the Tantric mode of worship 
was originally followed by women, and it is only due to 
this that the modern Tantric aspirant conceives himself 
to be a woman. The pretended change of sex may explain a 
wide spread custom whereby men dress and live like women. 
In the Pelew Islands, a man who is inspired by a goddess 
wears female attire and is treated as a woman. In Lydia 
and Cos, the priests used to wear female  attire.*? 
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Effeminate sorcerers or priests of this sort are found among 
the Sea-Dyaks of Borneo, the Bugis. of South Celebes, the 
Patagonians of South America, the Aleutians and many 
Indian tribes of North America, the Congolese, the 
inhabitants of Madagascar and in many other countries of 
the world.** Male members of the Vallabha sect in India 
often seek to win the favour of the god by wearing their 
hair long and thinking themselves as women.*? It is to be 
marked that we come across these effeminate priests in 
regions where the system of mother-right either actually 
prevails or has at least left its traces in tradition and 
custom. 

The Tantras attach special importance to Kumaripuja, 
the worship of the virgin*®, which derives its main impulses 
from mother-right. The same also holds good so far as 
the Christian concept of the Virgin Mother is concerned. 
The Tantras show how women, as manifestation of the 
great cause of all, are entitled to respect and even to 
veneration.** The deification of women in general and 
virgins in particular comes from a belief which conceives the 
Supreme Being as a female principle. In the Sakta scheme 
of cosmic evolution, the unmanifested Prakrii alone existed 
before creation. She wished to create, and having assumed 
the form of the Great Mother, she created Brahman, Visnu 
and Siva out of her own body.*® In her highest form 
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she is Mahādevi, the eonsort of Šiva ; but, in spite of her 
being the consort of the latter, she is his creator.*® Hogarth 
writes: “In Punic Africa, she is Tanit with her son; in 
Egypt, Isis with Horus; in Phonecia, Ashtaroth with 
Tammuj; in Asia Minor, Cybele with Attis; in Greece 
(and especially in the Greek Crete itself), Rhea with young 
Zeus. Everywhere she is unwed, but made the mother 
first of her companion by immaculate conception, and that 
of the gods and all life by the embrace of her own son. In 
memory of these original facts her cult (especially the 
most esoteric mysteries of it) is marked by various practices 
and observances symbolic to the negation of true marriage 
and obliteration of sex."*" Such tales of virgin mothers 
are relics of an age when the father had no significance 
at all, and of a society in which a man’s contribution to the 
matter of procreation was hardly recognised. 


IX 


The Evolution of Sakti Cult at Jajpur, 
Bhubaneswar and Puri’ 


K. S. Behara, Utkal University 


In a broader Indian context, the worship of the female 
principle goes back fo the days of the Indus Valley 
Civilisation : but it is difficult to say when this cult made its 
first appearance in ancient Orissa. 

Confining oneself strictly to direct historical evidences, 
the earliest epigraphic evidence regarding Šakti worship 
is found in the Kalahandi copper plate grant of Tustikara* 
who flourished about the 5th or 6th century A.D. In that 
plate we find king Tustikara as a worshipper of the goddess 
Stambhesvarī.* D. C. Sircar* thinks that Stambhesvari 
was the family deity of the Sulkīs and that she was 
represented in the form of a pillar indicating Šiva and Šakti. 
The same goddess of pillar is also mentioned in the grants 
of the Bhanjas* and Tungas® of Orissa who ruled over 
its different parts from the 8th to the llth century A.D. 
There is a pillar of Stambhešsvarī at Sonepur and a temple 
of the goddess at Aska in Ganjam. The practice of 
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worshipping wooden pillars continues in many villages of 
the hill tribes.. 

From the wide prevalence of this cult, it may be surmised 
that the worship of the Mother-goddess was originally a 
leading feature of the Nonaryan folk who lived in this part 
of the country and that it was from this source that it 
ultimately got its entry into Hinduism. Later on, this 
reoriented Sakti cult continued to exist without losing its 
separate identity along with Vaisnavism and Šaivism. 

The rare catholic character of the religious system that 
evolved in the eastern coast of India is evident from the five 
traditional pithas or shrines named according to the five 
distinct cults. Puri, Bhubane$vara, Konàrka, Mahā-Vināyaka 
and Viraja are regarded as the pithas of the Vaisnava, Saiva, 
Saura, Ganapatya and Sakta cults respectively. 

JAJPUR—Jajpnr on the river Vaitarani was an old and 
prominent seat of Sakti cult and Tantric worship and its 
history goes back to the days of the Mahabharata’ when 
it was considered as a sacred place of pilgrimage. The 
Gayasura episode of the Visnu Purana calls it Nabhigaya. 
The Brahma Purāņa* and the Kapilasamhita? also point out 
its sanctity as a centre of religious activities. Viraja is 
mentioned as one of the forty two Siddha-pithas in the 
Kubjikā Tantra? and as one of the fifty tīrthas in the 
Jitanarnava Tantra.** It is also mentioned as a Sakta Pitha 
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in the Brhan-Nila Tantra, the Astādaša Pitha of Šankarācārya 
and the Pithanirnaya.** 

In epigraphy Viraja is mentioned as Viranja in the 
Parlakhimedi copper plate of  Prthvi-mahàraja!? who 
flourished towards the close of the 6th century A.D. The 
Soro copper plate of Bhanudatta** (7th century A.D.) refers 
to Viraja. Unmattakesari,*® who ruled about the middle of 
the 7th century A.D, had his capital at Viraja. An 
inscription of the Bhauma-Kara king Santikara mentions an 
inhabitant of Virajas.*% Under the Bhauma-Karas, Guhadeva- 
pataka or Guhesvarapātaka became the capital of Utkala 
and it was the “name applied by the Bhauma-Karas either 
to Viraja or to a new city built by them in its vicinity.”'7 
The earlier kings of this dynasty were Buddhists, but the 
later rulers were eccletic in their faith. Tribhuvana- 
mahadevi?® of this family compares herself with Katyayani 
at the time of her accession. An inscribed image of 
Camunda from Jajpur'* refers to it as the kīriti of queen 
Vatsadevi who was probably the wife of one of the early 
Bhauma-Kara kings. The Bhauma-Karas were followed by 
the Somavarhsi kings and during the reign of Yayati III 
Mahasivagupta, their capital was shifted from Yayatinagara 
in Kosala to Guhesvarapātaka which was renamed as 
Abhinava-Yayatinagara. The Muslim chronicles like the 
T abaqat-i-Nasirs and Tartkh-i-Firuzshahi called Yayatinagara 
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as ‘Jajnagar’ and subsequently the suffix nagara was substi- 
tuted by pura and the place became Jajpur. 

During the medieval period Jajpur was a flourishing 
centre of the Mother-goddess cult and Viraja was the 
presiding deity of the place. She is said to have emerged 
from the fire altar?? of Brahman when ten horse-sacrifices 
were performed by that divinity. The image of Viraja is 
concealed under clothes; but from the description of the 
priests it is known that it is a form of Durga. She is two- 
armed and rides on a lion to kill the buffalo demon with her 
Sula. R. P. Chanda suggested it to be the ‘earliest form of 
the goddess conceived by her votaries and Viraja represents 
the earliest phase of the cult of the goddess.’** He assigns 
it to the pre-Gupta period ;** but K. C. Panigrahi?’ 
holds 2 different view about the dating of the images on 
the basis of their arms. But the antiquity of Jajpur as a 
centre of the Sakti cult cannot be doubted as it abounds in 
the images of Matrkas. 

The story regarding Durga and the seven mothers is 
given in the Devimahatmya section of the Markandeya Purana. 
The Varaha Purüna?* gives a different story about their 
origin and connects them with the killing of the Asura 
Andhaka by Siva. The Bihar stone pillar inscription Skanda- 
gupta*® (line nine) mentions the divine mothers who are 
regarded as the mothers or nurses of Karttikeya. The 
Gangdhar stone inscription of Visvavarman (line 35) mentions 
that his minister Mayūrāksaka built a temple for the dlvine 
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mothers ‘who utter loud and tremendous shouts in joy and 
who stir up the oceans with the mighty wind rising from 
the magic rites of their religion”** The Kadambas ef the 
Deccan?' were worshippers of the Sapta-Matrka and the 
Cālukya kings are also described as being nourished by 
the ‘seven mothers of mankind.'** It can not be determined 
whether the popularity of the Matrikas at Jajpur is due to 
the patronage of the Bhauma-Karas or the Somavamsi 
kings. While R. P. Chanda assings these Matrkas to the 
8th century A. D., K. G. Panigrahi thinks that the 
association of babies with the Matrkas is a later iconographic 
feature initiated by the SomavarhSis.*° At present we get 
two sets of Matrkas at Jajpur. Two colossal figures of 
Varahi and Indrani servive of the first set. The superb 
Varahi image of Jajpur is a marvellous representation of 
this goddess. There is another group of life-size images 
of the mothers and five of them are now worshipped in a 
modern shrine. ‘In all these images the child is carved 
admirably and the faces of each image is lit up by the 
subdued smile of a mother proud of her child.'?? In their 
presentation, the artist has succeeded to convey ‘two 
antagonistic elements, the war-goddess and the caressing 
mother. Particularly, the Camunda** of Jajpur with 
emaciated body, sunken eyes, shrunken belly and the garland 
of skulls is a great piece of art and may be regarded as 


one of the finest specimens of its kind. We also get fine 
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images of the Mātrkās from the neighbouring areas of 
Jajpur. The Mātrkās from Dharmašālā, especially the 
image of Camunda, now in the Orissa State Museum, 
Bhubaneswar, show the artistic glory as well as the 
popularity of the Sakti cult in that region. It is significant 
that the surrounding area of Jajpur was also at one time 
the seat of the Vajrayana form of Tantric Buddhism. A large 
number of deities like different kinds of Tara, Heruka, 
Kurkullā and Aparajita are found near Jajpur from 
Udayagiri, Ratnagiri and Lalitagiri.** 

The popularity of Jajpur as a focal point of Sakti 
worship continued in later times and there are references 
to it in the Kapilasamhita??, in the Mahābhārata?* of Sāralā 
Dasa (15th century) and in the Bata Abakasha*® of Balarama 
Dasa. In this context, the discovery of the Atharvaveda from 
Jajpur is very significant. Lord Gauranga also prayed to 
Virajā when he passed through Jajpur in the 16th century.** 

BHUBANESWAR—Known as  Ekamra-ksheira, it is 
extolled in several Sanskrit works like the Ekamra Purana, 
Svarnadrimahodaya, Ekāmracandrikā, Kapilasamhita and the 
Tirthacintamant of Vacaspati Misra. It is also mentioned as a 
Sakta Pitha in the 7füanarnava Tantra, Nāmāstottarašata and 
Brhan-Nila Tantra which indicate that the worship of the 
female principle went hand in hand with the worship of the 
male principle. 

The evolution and influence of the Sakti worship at 
Bhubaneswar can be studied from the sculptures of the 
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various temples. The Parasurāmešvara, which is considered 
as one of the earliest temples of the place, contains a group 
of Sapta-Matrka carved in relief on the north-west corner of 
the northern wall of the Jagamohana. Among the Matrkas, 
the sculpture of Varahi holding a lotus and fish in the right 
hands and a vase and kuthāra in the left is very significant. 
The fish in one of the hands of Varahi is unique and 
J. N. Banerjea?' has aptly remarked that, Matsya being 
one of the Patiea-Makāra, it was probably a Tantric feature. 
R. C. Agarwal*® traces the introduction of fish in 
the Varahi figure to the 8th-9th century A.D. But the 
presentation of Vārāhī with fish at the Parašurāmešvara 
temple takes back the date at least to the 7th century A.D. 
Another peculiarity of these Matrkas is that they are not 
associated with any child. 

The Sakti sculptures are continued on the walls of the 
Vaitala temple and it contains a terrific Camunda as its 
presiding deity. K. C. Panigrahi®® thinks that it is 
during this time that Sakti worship made its first appearance 
at Bhubaneswar as no other temple preceding it has any 
image of Sakti as the presiding deity. According to 
him, the name Vaitala is derived from the word Vetāla 
or spirits who are invoked by the Tantrikas and Kāpālikas 
to attain siddhi. Apart from the sculptures of Ardha- 
narisvara and Mahisāsuramardinī Durga on the walls of 
of the main temple, we find a group of Sapta-Matrka in 
the inner dark walls of the Jagamohana. All these mothers 
sit in Yogasana pose on full-blown lotus with their different 
attributes. The boar-headed Varahi also occurs here with 
a fish and kuthara à& her hands. One significant departure 
from the Parasuramesvara temple is that, here Camunda 
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has a corpse being eaten by a jackal on the pedestal instead 
of an owl and it has the hood of a snake over the head. 

But striking changes take place in the presentation of 
the Sapta-Mātrkā in the Muktesvar temple where they 
occur on an eight-petalled lotus carved on the ceiling of 
the Jagamohan of that ‘gem of Orissan architecture’. For 
the first time we find the association of babies with all the 
Matrkas except Camunda. 

During later times a few other Sakti shrines raised their 
head at Bhubaneswar ; the Gauri temple contains a Sakti 
image as its presiding deity and, in the Ananta-Vasudeva 
temple of the 13th century A.D., Ekānarnsā is worshipped 
along with Balarama and Vasudeva. The images of 
Mahisasuramardini are found on the walls of the Vaitala, 
Sisireévara and MarkandeSvara temples and in the shrines on 
either side of the Bindu Sarovara. In some of the images, 
the demon is shown as a human figure with the head of a 
buffalo, while in others the human figure comes out of the 
beheaded body of the buffalo. All these indicate the 
popularity of Saivism and Saktism at Bhubaneswar and 
their interrelationship in the past ages. According to 
K. C. Panigrahi,*? the puzzling erotic sculptures on 
the temple walls are partly due to the influence of the 
Tantrikas and the Kapalikas who profess curious philosophies 
about sex. 

HIRAPUR—The small village of Hīrāpur, four miles 
east of Ekamraksetra, was once a flourishing Šākta centre of 
the Yogini cult as it has one of the very few Causat-Yogini 
temples of India. Besides this, Orissa also has the 
distinction of having another hypaethral circular Causat- 
Yogini temple at Ranipur Jharial in the Balangir District.** 
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In the Sanskrit literature, the Yoginīs have been 
represented as the attendants or the various manifestations of 
Durgā engaged in fighting with Sumbha and Nisumbha. The 
principal seven or eight Yoginīs are regarded as Mātrkās; 
but their number at times was raised to sixtyfour when they 
danced in a circle after the death of Raktabīja.** The Katha- 
saritsagara, Vetālapaūicavimnšati and Rajatarangint abound in 
stories about the Yoginis. 

Like other Yogini shrines, the temple at Hirapur is 
circular in shape and is open to the sky to convey the idea 
that the Yoginis roam about in a group of sixtyfour in 
the sky and, when they descend down, they form a circle. 
In the inner face of the circular wall of the enclosure, there 
are sixty niches each containing an exquisite black chlorite 
image of a Yogini. Unlike the Yoginis at Bherāghāt,** 
the majority of whom are seated figures, all the Yoginis 
at Hirapur are carved in standing postures. They have 
different objects in the pedestals as their vehicles like 
ass, alligator, bull, boar, buffalo, crow, cock, duck, deer, 
drum, elephant, fish, frog, full-blown lotus, Garuda, horse, 
lion, lines of waves, lotus creeper, serpent, severed human 
head, scorpion, peacock, wheels, etc. While the images at 
Bheraghat contain inscriptions, not a single image at 
Hirapur is inscribed and it is difficult to identify many of the 
images with our present knowledge of iconography. 

Out of the existing 63 Yoginis, only one image is 
ten-armed, 19 are four-armed and 43 two-armed. The 
ten-armed broken figure has a full-blown lotus as its 
pedestal and is worshipped as Mahamaya by the people. 
Some of the femalesAgures with their faces resembling that 
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of monkey, lion, snake, bear or elephant look terrific and 
have been carved with great artistic care, Some other 
Yoginīs are decorated with garlands of skulls or snakes ; 
some raising elephant or lion over their heads look very 
fierce, while still others decked in ornaments like bracelet, 
armlet and girdle and having bejewelled crowns on their 
heads look lively and remarkable, being endowed with 
great artistic elegance and feminine grace and delicacy. 

In the middle of the enclosure is a tiny pavillion called 
Caņdīmandapa and, in its outer walls, we find three images 
of Yoginīs and four male deities, out of which 3 are ten- 
armed and the other one is four-armed. Carved carefully 
out of black chlorite, they are very fine specimens of plastic 
art and look animated by their natural vigour and grace. 
One of these four-armed images may be identified with 
Ajaikapada Bhairava. 

On either side of the passage leading to this tiny temple 
are also fixed two two-armed standing male deities. With 
their emaciated body, garlands of skull and anklets of 
snakes and howling jackals in the pedestal, they look 
exceedingly terrific: possibly they represent some Tantric 
Acaryas. 

On the outer face of the circular enclosure, there are 
nine large female figures standing on severed human heads 
and are regarded as Katyayanis. Although displaying 
great vigour, carved out of coarse sand stone, they lack 
in delicate treatment and look conventional and crude. 
Mrs. Devala Mitra** ascribes the construction of the temple 
to circa ninth-tenth century A.D. when the Brahmanic- 
tantric religion was very popular and predominant in society, 
while K. N. Mahapatra** considers it to be later than the 
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Kapālinī (Vaital) temple at Bhubaneswar and assigns it to 
the 8th or early 9th century A.D. 

PU RI— The celebrated seat of Lord Jagannātha is also 
mentioned in the Šākta Tantras as a place where Jagannatha 
is Bhairava and Vimalā is Bhairavi.** The origin of 
Jagannatha and his worship along with Balabhadra and 
Subhadra is a subject of controversy*' and attempt has 
been made to identify Ekanamsa with Subhadra as a 
manifestation of Durga.*? It is significant to note that the 
Skanda Purüna mentions Subhadra as both the sister and 
consort of Visnu.*? 

With the rise of the imperial Gangas, Vaisnavism 
assumed a position of pre-eminence and attempts were made 
to amalgamate the diverse cults and sects under the all- 
receptive roof of Jagannatha. The religious syncretism of 
the period is reflected in two striking panels in the Sun 
temple of Konaraka, where Jagannatha, Siva-linga and 
Durga are depicted side by side as being worshipped by a 
royal personage. 

The influence of the Sakta cult is clearly visible in the 
mode of daily worship of Lord Jagannatha which is partly 
Vedic and partly Tantric with the incorporation of various 
nyasas like srstt-sthiti-samhara-nyasa and mātrikā-nyāsa, etc. 
It is equally interesting to notice the pafica-tattva of Tantricism 
in the ritualistic worship of the deity wherein fish is 
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substituted by green vegetables mixed with Hingu, meat by 
Adāpācedi (ginger), wine by green-cocoanut water offered 
in bellmetal pots, grain by ‘Kanti’ (a preparation of flour 
and sugar) and Mithuna by the dance of Devadāsīs and 
the offering of Aparājitā flower. The Yogic-tantric system 
of Sat-cakra also finds a prominent place in works like the 
Premabhaktibrahmagita of Yasovanta Dasa nd the Vedāntasāra- 
guptagità, Viratagita and Brahmandabhugola of Balarama Dasa. 
The builder of the Jagannatha temple, Codaganga, is 
described in the Madala Pàfij1*? as well-versed in mantras and 
yantras. 

The popularity of the Šakti cult in Šrīksetra is also 
proved by the temple of Vimalā and the images of the Seven 
Mothers worshipped near the Mārkandešvara  tank.5! 
Described as seven sisters, according to the Madal Panji, 
they were installed by Bhimakesari who was a great 
worshipper of the Devi.5? The Paüj also mentions the 
construction of the Samalai temple of Sambalpur by one 
Yadukesari. Bhimakesari of the temple chronicle is taken 
to be Bhimaratha, the third ruler of the Somavarhsi dynasty. 
The Matrkas of Puri with their babies reveal more delicate 
workmanship than the Jajpur Mothers ; but, unlike their 
counter parts, they are lost in meditation. 

In the Bata Abakasha by the poet-philosopher Balarama 
Dàsa (16th century A.D.), Lord Jagannātha is described 
as being attended upon by sixtyfour Yoginis, Katyāyanis, 
Sapta-Matrika, Vimala and Virajā. The work also mentions 
seventysix mother-goddesses like Sakambhari, Durgesvari, 


Kali, Ramacandi, Kothesvari, Bhagavati, Vaseli, Hadimai, 
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Kotamacandi, Brahmani, Savitri, Saralacandi, Aparājitā, 
Pingalā, Sārakamā, Marakama, Hengula, Kālapāti, Kali Jai, 
Kalaratri, Kalika, Pateli, Kalasuni, Curcika, Chaya, Maya, 
Vijaya, Candaghanta, Kālaghantā, Kalamukhi, Truti Khai, 
Hemasanti, Sarpamukhi, Jagulai, Hadabai, Samalāi, 
Mangala, Karunai, Barunai, Tārāsuni, Tāreņi, Jāreņi, 
Mareni, Sapanaceti, Kanake$vari, etc.5® The Pracimahatmya 
of Dvija Trilocana also mentions deities like Candaghanta, 
Ramacandi, Bhagavati, etc., while describing the Arka-ksetra. 
Sāralā Daàsa5* similarly mentions Ugratara, Cācesvarī, 
Baseli, MaheSvari, Kālikā, Kankālī, Ahimukhi, Jambukī, 
etc., along with his chosen deity Sarala. 

The popularity of the Sakta cult gave an impetus to the 
development of literary activity. The Orissa State Museum 
collected several Tantric manuscripts*5 of earlier times 
and, in this context, mention may be made of Durga- 
yajanadipika by Jagannatha Acarya, Tarimkulasudhatarangini 
by KeSava Ratha, Saradarcanapaddhati by Godavara Misra 
and Vanadurgāpūjā by Raghunatha Dasa. 

Thus the Sakti cult had a very long and popular career 
in Orissa and still there are numerous shrines where the 
Devi is worshipped in various forms. The temples of Mohini, 
Kapalini and Gauri at Bhubaneswar, Vimala at Puri, 
Kīcakešvarī at Khiching, Viraja at Jajpur, Mangala at 
Kakatpur, Curcika at Banki, Ugratara at Bhusandapur, 
Varahi at Chaurasi, Sarala at Jhankad, Solapuama and 
Candi at Cuttack, Sapta-Matrka at Belkhandi in Kalahandi 
and Samalešvarī at Sambalpur show the wide distribution 
of the cult in the different corners of Orissa. 


X 
Šakti Cult in Western India 
D. G. Sircar, Galcutta University 


The objects unearthed at the protohistoric sites of the 
Indus valley culture appear to point to the prevalence 
of the cult of the Father-god and the Mother-goddess 
amongst the pre-Aryan peoples of North-Western Bharata- 
varsa, Recent explorations and excavations have shown 
that the said protohistoric civilization spread its influence 
over considerable parts of Western India. It is thus possible 
to think that the worship of the Mother-goddess was not 
unknown in Western India in the protohistoric times. 

The Mahisamardini form of the Mother-goddess has 
been popular in the Rajasthan area since very early times. 
The earliest representation of the deity is said to be offered 
by certain terracotta plaques discovered at Nagar near 
Uniyara in the Tonk District, which are now preserved in 
the Amber Museum. One of these has been assigned to 
the first century B.C. or first century A.D.* Stone images 
of the said deity have been discovered in large numbers 
from all parts of Rajasthan, and the Rajputs, both the 
rulers and the common man, are known to have been 
generally devoted to the goddess and to have been 
worshipping her under various local names.? 

A stanza in adoration of the same form of the Mother- 
goddess is found at the beginning of an inscription from 
the Bhramaramata temple near Chhoti Sadri not far 
from the Neemuch station on the Ajmer-Khandwa railway 
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line.” The epigraph records the construction and conse- 
cration of a temple of the Devi in January 491 A.D. The 
goddess is described in the stanza referred to above as 
Asura-darana-tiksna-Sula (holding a sharp spear piercing the 
Asura, i.e. Mahis-asura) and as simh-ogra-yukta-ratham= 
āsthita-caņdavegā (moving in terrific speed in a chariot drawn 
by a fierce lion). The second of the two epithets is 
interesting because, in the early representations of Mahisa- 
mardini, the lion is sometimes absent and, even when 
present, does not usually figure as drawing a chariot carrying 
the goddess. * 

It is well known that the Brhatsamhita (LX. 19) by 
Varahamihira, the celebrated Maga-Brāhmana astronomer 
of the Ujjayini school, refers to the worship of the Divine 
Mothers by the Matr-mandala-vidah or mandala-krama-vidah. 
The first of the two variant readings, means ‘those who know 
fully the circle of the Divine Mothers’, while, in the other 
reading accepted by Utpala, the word krama means ‘custom 
or rule sanctioned by tradition’. Utpala explains mandala- 
krama as pūjā-krama, i.e. mandala-puja-krama (traditional rules 
regarding the worship of the mandala), and further says 
matrnam sva-kalpa-vihita-vidhānen = aiva, i.e. the worship of 
the Divine Mothers should be performed in accordance 
with their individual precepts. The same meaning of 
krama is evident from the names of such works as Odtyana- 
Türü-krama, 'the traditional process of worship of the 
goddess Tara of Uddiyana.'* 

As regards the word mandala, we have of course its use 
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in expressions like Siva-mandala-diksa® and Arya-T árü-mandala- 
vidhi-nāma-sādhanā." In these cases, mandala seems to mean 
‘the magic circle. But the Ma€tr-mandala, which is also 
referred to in the passage Matrnam loka-mātrņāt: n.aņdalam 
occurring in a sixth century inscription from Udaygiri 
(Jhansi District, U.P.) recording the construction and 
consecration of a temple of the Divine Mothers, seems 
to be the same as the Mair-gana or ‘the group of the Divine 
Mothers’ as mentioned in the records of the Early Kadamba 
kings. These rulers claimed to have been favoured by the 
god Sadanana or Mahasena (i.e. Skanda Karttikeya) and 
the Divine Mothers or their group, while the Early Calukyas 
of Badami are stated to have been nourished by the Seven 
Mothers described as Safta-loka-māty, often interpreted as 
‘the Seven Mothers of mankind’, though the real meaning 
seems to be ‘the Mothers of the Seven Worlds’.® The 
reference in all these cases seems to be to the collective 
worship of the Divine Mothers regarded as seven in number 
and probably known as the Circle of Seven. 

Although the number of the Divine Mothers is often 
given as eight and sometimes also as nine and sixteen, 
originally the goddesses appear to have been counted as 
seven, enumerated in certain texts as (l) Brahmi or 
Brahmani, (2) Māhesvarī, (3) Kaumari, (4) Vaisnavi, 
(5) Varahi, (6) Indrani, Aindrī or Mahendri and 
(7) Camunda. But the names in the different lists giving 
the same number of goddesses, especially in the bigger lists, 
are not exactly the same. Even in the popular list of 
eight deities, Yami, Candika, Carcika, Narasimhi, etc., 
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are variously introduced.? Tne Puranas represent the 
Divine Mothers as attending usually on Karttikeya, but 
sometimes on Siva, Their association with Karttikeya 
possibly determined their original number being seven, 
since the said god, though he is famous as Sanmatura or 
‘the son of Six Mothers’, may be regarded as having seven 
mothers including the six Krttikas and Prvati or Gangā.'? 

It will be seen that, in Western India as in some other 
parts of the country, at least in the age of the Guptas, the 
Mother-goddess was worshipped in her individual aspects 
as well as collectively in a Circle of Seven. That there 
was a pronounced Tantric element in the Mother-goddess 
cult of the said area is clear from an Aulikara inscription 
of 423 A.D.'' This epigraph records the construction 
and consecration of a temple of the Divine Mothers as 
also another of the god Visnu by a person who had 
apparently both Šākta and Vaisnava leanings. This is an 
interesting feature of West Indian religious life, and another 
important fact is that the temple of the Mothers is described 
as a terrible abode full of Dakinis or female ghouls (dakini- 
samprakirna) and the goddesses themselves are represented 
as uttering loud and tremendous shouts of joy and stirring 
up the very oceans with the winds rising from the tantra 
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or magical rites (pramudita-ghan-atyartha-nihradini and tantr- 
odbhuta-prabala-pavan-odvartit-ambhonidhi), 

The above description of the Divine Mothers and their 
temple in a West Indian epigraph of the fifth century A.D. 
is especially interesting because, in the said region, the later 
phases of Buddhism do not appear to have influenced 
Tantricism in any appreciable degree. The case is thus 
totally unlike that of East Indian areas like Bengal where 
Brahmanical Tantricism and the later phases of Buddhism 
became almost inextricably mixed up particularly in the 
age of the Palas who were Buddhists. 


X1 
Sakti Worship in Rājasthān' 


P. K. Majumdar, Dungar College, Bikaner, 
Rajasthan University 


Sakti is the beginning and end of all forms of activities. 
Sakti is eternal and is the cause of creation and its 
dissolution. Sakti is worshipped as Kali, Tarini, Durga, 
Sodašī, Bhuvane$vari, Dhūmāvatī, Bagala, Bhairavi, Chinna- 
mastaka, Annapurna,  Vāgdevi,  Kamlalaya,? Candi, 
Camunda, Sakambhari, etc. Sakti is also worshipped in the 
form of the Divine Mothers (Matrkas) of whom there are 
seven, eight or sixteen according to different enumerations.* 

In Rajasthan, Sakti is worshipped in the forms of Kāli 
or Kālakā,* Durgā,* Cāmundā,* Astabhujā” and Ambā.* 
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Besides the five forms, Sakti is worshipped under local names, 
viz. Karnimata,? Mokalmata,!? Pipladmata,! * Saciyamata,!? 
Khokrimātā,?* Sakambhari,?* Āšāpurīdevī,*” Kinsariya or 
Kaivasamata,!* Khimalmata,!" Kailadevi,!? Sakraimata,!* 
Jinamātā,**  Susanimata,?! Dadhimata,?* Silamata,?® 
Cauthmātā,** etc. Sakti was worshipped in the form of 
Matrkas at Mandor?* and other places. 


Sakti worship in Rajasthan started as early as the Ist 
century A.D, The ancient site of Nagar?* has yielded a 
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few terracotta plaques of Mahisasuramardini (now in the 
Museum of Amber) of the Ist century A.D.*7 The excava- 
tions at Rairh?? have yielded a very large number of nude 
and semi-nude Mother-goddesses. Sambhar?? has yielded 
a terracotta plaque (of white clay) of Mahisāsuramardinī, 
believed to be of the Ist century A.D. The head of the 
plaque is broken. The Gangdhar®® inscription of M.S. 480 
speaks of Tantric?* influence on a worshipper of Visnu. 
The inscription on the temple of Bhramaramata?? of V.S. 
547 mentions Sakti worship.** A terracotta plaque of 
Mahisasuramardini from Bhadrakali?* (Dist. Ganganagar) of 
the late Kusana or early Gupta period (now in the Museum 
of Bikaner) goes to prove the existence of Sakti worship in 
Rajasthan in the 4th century A.D. The inscription on 
the temple of Dadhimata at Gothmanglod of G.E. 289 or 
608 A.D. begins with a prayer to Sarasvati, but also 
describes Sakti worship.** The Varmalāta inscription 
(Vasantgarh) of V.S. 682 speaks of Ksemankarīmātā.** 
In the Daulatpura copper plate?" of V. S. 900, Nāgabhata, 
Bhoja and others are described as worshippers of Bhagavati. 
The plate is embossed with a figure of the four-armed Devi, 
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and a lion is seen sitting beside her.** The Kinsariyamata®® 
or Kevayamata inscription of V.S. 1056 speaks of Kali 
and  Katyayani*? The Vatayaksini temple inscription 
at Ghotàrsi*! speaks of the goddess Vatayaksini*? which, 
according to G. H. Ojha, was another name of Durga. 

Sakti worship became very popular in different parts 
of Rajasthan in the early medieval period. Chandrabhag 
Patan in Eastern Rajasthan was an important centre as is 
clear from a large number of sculptures of Mahisāsura- 
mardinī** found in that area, The Mahisasuramardini 
temple sculptures of Abaneri, Paranagar and Osian throw 
ample light on the popularity of Sakti worship. The 
temples of Jinamata and Sakraimata are also important from 
this point of view. The temple of Saciyamata at Osian 
deserves special mention. The principal back niche 
perserves an image of Sakti in the triumphant mood of 
Mahisasuramardini. She is addressed as Saccika or 
Saciya in the inscriptions of V.S. 1234 and 1236.** It is 
surprising to note that the Jains of Marwar worshipped 
Sakti in this form. The temple of Ambika at Jagat*^ 
(10th century A.D.) has an important bearing on the Sakti 
worship in Mewar.*? The exterior of the main sanctum is 
studded with elegant sculptures of the eight-armed Mahisa- 
suramardini. The three niches on the three sides of the 
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temple depict Mahisāsuramardinī in three different styles, 
The principal niche facing west shows Durgā charging the 
buffalo-demon who has come out of the severed head of 
the buffalo ; on the niche facing south the goddess is seen 
twisting the neck of the buffalo, and on the niche facing 
the north the goddess is seen fighting the buffalo-demon 
in human form.‘? The tank outside the temple has 
images of Mahisasuramardini with four arms, twisting 
the neck of the buffalo-demon and combating the demon 
in human form. The Ambika temple*? is therefore 
unique from this point of view and is perhaps the only 
temple in India where Durga is shown fighting the buffalo- 
demon in three different styles. 

Sakti worship in Rajasthan has made a deep impact on 
the iconography of the region. The terracottas of 
Mahisasuramardini in the Amber and Bikaner Museums need 
a brief description. Durga as Mahisasuramardini,*? in the 
beautiful plaque of the Amber Museum, holds a rectangular 
shield in her upper left arm and a vajra in the upper right 
arm ; with the lower left arm, she is holding the tongue of 
the buffalo-demon and, with the lower right arm, she is 
pressing him back. There is no trišūla ; but a small lion is 
sitting at the foot of the Devi. In another terracotta of 
the Amber Musuen, the buffalo-demon is shown between the 
legs of the Devi who is seen pressing the horns of the buffalo 
with great force. In a group of Mahisasuramardini 
sculptures of the mediaeval period at Amber (Nos. 103, 154), 
the head of the buffalo is shown completely severed from 
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the main body of the animal, and the demon emerging out 
ofit in human form. 

The Museum of Bikaner is rich in terracottas of the 
late Kusāna or early Gupta period. The terracotta plaque 
of Mahisasuramardini discovered by L. P. Tessitori from 
Bhadrakali (Dist. Ganganagar) is different from the Amber 
plaques. In this plaque, the Devi is seen in the act of killing 
the buffalo-demon with a trisūla which she is holding in 
her upper right arm, the upper left arm being broken ; with 
the lower left arm she is holding the head of the buffalo- 
demon and pressing it back. The lower right arm is broken ; 
but it seems that there was some weapon in it. There is 
no shield or lion. The Devi in the act of killing is riding 
on the buffalo-demon. 5° 

A yellow stone plaque (in the Bikaner Museum) of 
Ghantalidevi** (local name of Mahisāsurmardinī) brought 
from Pugal deserves a brief description. The inscription** 
on the plaque speaks of the installation of the Devi by 
Maharaja Kalhana of Pugal in V.S. 1475 or 1418-19 A.D. 
The face of the eight-handed Devi is mutilated ; but the 
demon in human form is seen coming out of the severed body 
of the buffalo. 

The temple sculptures of Osiān, Ābāneri and Pārānagar 
are fine specimens of Durga as Mahisasuramardini. The 
Abaneri sculpture was one of the exhibits in the Art 
exhibition held in Germany.5* In this sculpture, the Devi is 
ten-handed, bearing in her right arms trisūla, khadga, etc., 
and in the left arms pāša, parašu, etc. She has big long 
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eyes and high developed breasts, with broad tight thighs and 
an appearance of full youth coming on her. She is seen 
in the act of killing the buffalo-demon with trišūla. Below 
is the headless body of the demon, from whose neck the 
demon in human form is seen emerging with a sword in 
his hand. There is no lion; the Devi in the act of killing 
the buffalo-demon is riding over him, 

At Amjhara, four statues of the Devi are seen twisting 
the head of the buffalo-demon. There is an absence of the 
chopped off head of the buffalo in the images before the 10th 
century. The idea of cutting the head of the buffalo-demon 
is a popular theme in Northern India ; but, in the south, 
Durgā is shown standing on the severed head of the buffalo- 
demon, 

The Amjhara-Dungarpur group of sculptures has a 
few images of emaciated Camunda. It is curious to note 
that not a single image of Mahisasurmardini of the 6th 
century A.D. has yet been discovered in Rajasthan. 

The image of Kali** in the Museum at Ajmer is unique. 
The Devi in black marble with high glaze and polish was 
found at Auwa (Dist. Pāli). She has ten heads and fiftyfour 
hands, trampling on the back of a human body (probably 
Siva) on a full blown lotus pedestal. Her main face is with 
tongue out ; in standing posture, she has a garland of human 
heads. Of her ten faces, the five commencing from the 
right depict those of horse, elephant, bear, hog, etc. 
The four faces on the left are those of lion, dog, monkey, 
and jackal. She has fiftyfour hands holding weapons of 
diflerent kinds. She is seen wearing a garland of human 
heads, a necklace, a serpent, and also a sacred thread. 
In the same Museum, a head of Kali*5 with three eyes and 
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tongue coming out, and three sculptural pieces of Cāmundā** 
with emaciated body and sunken eyes standing or sitting 
over a human body can be seen. 

~ Mātrkā worship was also popular in Rajasthan. A large 
number of sculptural pieces preserved in the Museum of 
Ajmer, and also a number of Matrka images found at 
Mandor, Nagda, Chitorgarh, Ramgarh, Kekinda, Phalodi 
Osian and other places, bear testimony to this fact. The 
worship of Sapta or Asta-matrka was in vogue at Mandor, 
Nagda, Chitorgarh, Ramgarh and Kekinda. The Asta- 
Matrka of Mandor deserve a brief description. The Matrkas 
are carved out of a single rock that carries an inscription of 
V.S. 742 which refers to the construction of a stepwell. 
Every standing Mātrkā is about 1% feet high. The images 
are broken and deshaped. Beginning from Ganapati at the 
left, the Matrkas have two and four hands alternately. 
The absence of children in the lap of the Matrkas is a 
noteworthy feature. 

As regards Kekinda (modern Jasnagar, near Merta city), 
the Asta-matrka are carved out on the shrfne door of the 
Nilakantha Mahadeva temple of the lOth century A.D. 
There the Matrkas are shown with children in their laps 
"and the vākanas standing by their side. We also find 
Astamātrka on the door of the Brahmani temple at 
Phalodi (near Merta). We have an incomplete set of 
Mātrkās (only Aindrī and Varahi) on the temple of 
Saciyamata at Osian. 

On the literary side, many poets and cāraņas of Rajasthan 
composed verses and songs in praise of Mahisasuramardini, 
Kālī, Camunda, Mātājī, Karnimata, Nāganecjī and others. 
A very large number of Rajāsthānī manuscripts,"" mostly 
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illustrated, give us sufficient proof of the popularity of 
Šakti worship. Folk songs written by Moonkhan Mev^* 
of Alwar and Jaichand Yati,*? a Jain poet, show that even 
Muslims and Jains worshipped Sakti or composed verses 
in her praise. 

I have described the antiquity and growth of Šakti 
worship in Rājasthān ; but it is curious to note that in the 
late mediaeval period Sakti wcrship gradually lost its 
popularity. The royal houses of Rajasthan became 
worshippers of Siva or Visnu with a tolerant attitude 
towards Jainism. 


XII 
Iconography of Ardhanārīšvara on a Tripura Coin 


A. N. Lahiri, Calcutta University 


About three years back while passing through Caleutta 
I was kindly introduced by Professor D. C. Sirgar to Sri 
K. C. Barman, a retired officer of the West Bengal Civil 
Service, who has a collection of Tripura coins. On my 
request Sri Barman graciously allowed me to examine the 
coins and take their plaster-of-Paris casts for subsequent 
study. These coins were noticed in the Annual Report on 
Indian Epigraphy, 1961-62. Out of the eight Tripura coins 
of Sri Barman’s collection, one issued by king Vijayamanikya 
proved to be quite interesting from the standpoint of 
iconography. 

It may be noted here that Sri Barman published his 
Tripura coins, including the above Vijayamanikya piece, 
in the Sunday edition of the Ananda Bazar Patrika dated the 
4th January 1948 (19th Pausa 1354 B.S.). When we noticed 
the coin in the aforesaid Annual Report, this particular issue 
of the newspaper was not available to us at Ootacamund ; 
we have gone through it only recently in the National 
Library. The coin under study is described as No. 8 in 
Sri Barman’s article. It bears on the obverse a five-line 
legend in somewhat archaic Bengali characters and on the 
reverse the figure of a deity seated on two animals together 
with a date in the Saka era. Sri Barman has very correctly 
rcad the obverse legend but failed to identify the deity on 
the reverse as well as its vākanas. He has taken the figure 
of the deity for that of Mahisamardini and the two animals 
for lions, 
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When we began to study the coin, the figure of the deity 
proved to be a puzzle and it was a problem to identify it. It 
sits on two animals facing opposite directions, and, curiously 
enough, has two hands on one side but as many as five 
hands on the other. Nowhere did we come across such a 
curious divinity. The problem was ultimately solved when 
we were able to definitely identify the two animals. The 
one on the right is apparently the lion of the Tripura coins, 
while the other on the left is unmistakably a bull as its 
hump indicates. It is also to be observed that the bull is on 
that side of the deity which has two hands, whereas the 
other side having five hands is on the side of the lion. 
The figure evidently then is a new composite aspect of 
Ardhanári$vara combining the caturbhuja Siva and the 
dašabhujā Durga, and consequently the Siva side rests on 
Nandin and the Durga rides on the sima. 


The clue to this interesting concept of Ardhanārīšvara 
may be found in the coin-legends of the Tripura rulers, 
most of whom declare themselves as worshippers of Siva- 
Durga (cf. the expressions Siva- Dur gà-pada-rajo-madhupa of 
the coins of Dharmamanikya, and Siva-Durga-pade of those of 
Krshnamanikya, Rājadharamānikya, Ramagangamanikya 
and Kāsīcandramānikya). Vijayamanikya who was an 
early Tripura king ruling in the middle of the sixteenth 
century conceived this aspect of Ardhanārīsvara which 
is half Siva and half Durga. None of his descendants, 
however, is known to have depicted this figure on coins, 
though most of them put the figure of the peculiar lion 
with the trišūla «m its back, which is the characteristic 
emblem of Tripura rulers, introduced on coins by Ratna- 
manikya I, the earliest Tripura ruler to issue coins in Saka 
1201. It is now clear that while the lion represents the 
simhavahana Durga, the trijula on its back has an un- 
mistakable association with her consort Siva. 
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However, we would like here to describe the coin fully : 

Obverse : In circular border, five-line legend in Bengali 
characters reading—(l) Lāksāsnāyi (2)  Sri-sri-Tripura-ma- 
(3) hesa-Vijayamani- (4) kyadeva-Sri-Laksmi- (5) rünidevyau. 

Reverse: In a circle having pellets around, the composite 
figure of Ardhanarisvara with its left half having five hands 
seated on a lion facing right and its right half having 
two hands seated on a bull. Date in exergue—Saka 1[4][*]2. 
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108 TĀRĀ 
Morning Session 


The seminar opened at 10-30 a.m. when Prof. D. C. Sircar 
expressed his regret in announcing that Dr. J. N. Banerjea 
was unable to preside over that day’s deliberations owing 
to illness. He then invited Prof. S. K. Saraswati to take 
the chair and conduct the deliberations of the Seminar 
in place of Dr. Banerjea. 

Dr. K. K. Dasgupta then initiated the discussion with 
his paper on the iconography of Tara. In tracing the origin 
of the conception of the deity, he differed from H. Sastri and 
referred to iconographic texts and iconic representations 
in order to prove that the Buddhists borrowed the conception 
of the Brahmanical Tara not earlier than the tenth 
century A.D. Dr. Dasgupta also disagreed with Sastri’s 
view that Tara was originally worshipped in Ladakh and 
was introduced in India through Nepal. In his opinion, 
the conception of Tara possibly originated in India, though 
the exact area of origin cannot be determined. He further 
referred to the various forms of the goddess as known from 
different texts and representations. 

In commenting on Dr. Dasgupta’s views, Dr. Gupte 
pointed to the numerous representations of Tara at Ellora 
and other places in the region of Western India, the 
earlier of them at Ellora going to the sixth and seventh 
centuries A.D., and observed that the cult of the Buddhist 
goddess originated in Western India a few centuries earlier 
than the tenth century. In his opinion, Tara was the 
goddess of navigation and was worshippcd for their 
protection by traders*who had to travel by dangerous routes 
on the seas and through forests. Dr. Gupte felt that the 
discovery of numerous representations of Tara in Western 
India suggests the great popularity of the goddess in that 
part of the country. 

Prof. D. C. Sircar commented on the views of both 
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Dr. Dasgupta and Dr. Gupte. As regards the former he 
pointed out that the Buddhist goddess Tārā was a very 
important deity at least as early as the fifth or sixth century 
A.D. when Candragomin wrote the eulogy of the goddess 
apparently worshipped in Candradvipa in Southern Bengal. 
In his opinion, the absence of any reference to the 7 ārāstotra 
by Candragomin, who lived in Candradvipa and referred 
in his Grammar to the Gupta victory over the Hünas during 
the reign of Skandagupta or Narasimhagnpta in the fifth 
or sixth century A.D., was an unfortunate ommission in 
Dr. Dasgupta's paper. As regards Dr. Gupte's views, 
Prof. Sircar observed that the said Tara of Candradvipa 
in the present Buckergunge District of East Pakistan 
required some time in becoming so famous in Candragomin's 
age and was therefore being worshipped in Eastern India 
considerably earlier than the date of the Ellora sculptures. 
He also drew attention to the Chinese tradition, according 
to which the Buddhist goddess Tara resided at the foot 
of a hill near the Southern Sea or Bay of Bengal, even 
though she is stated to have been chiefly worshipped in 
Tibet and Mongolia. This tradition would appear to 
support, in Prof, Sircar's opinion, the East Indian origin 
of the cult of Tara. He also suggested that the merger 
of a number of local deities with Tārā may have 
been responsible for the development of her various 
forms. 


Prof. Saraswati also observed that, by the fifth and 
sixth centuries A.D., the worship of Tara was well established 
in Eastern India. With reference to the claim of Western 
India as the original home of Tara, he pointed out that, in 
that region, the figures of Cundā have been found in larger 
number than those of Tara. 


Sri N. N. Bhattacharya said that, in the Rgveda, T āra is 
an appellation of the god Šiva, while Prof. Sircar pointed 
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out that Hiuen-isang mentions *To-lo'-Bodhisattva without 
specifying the sex of the deity. 

Dr. R. N. Mehta wanted to know whethere there are 
terracotta figures of the goddess, and Prof. Sircar pointed 
out that, even now in Bengal, the images of gods and 
goddesses are generally made of clay and that such images 
are thrown into the waters of lakes or rivers after worship. 
Prof. Sinha pointed out the popularity of stone images in 
the later epoch. Prof. Sircar said that, when Bengal and 
Bihar formed parts of the same empire, the import of stone 
from the latter region by the former for the construction 
of images may have been facilitated. : 

Prof. T. V. Mahalingam observed that the recent 
discovery of an image of Tara in the ruins of Nagarjuni- 
konda, belonging to the third century A.D., throws some 
light on the origin and antiquity of Tara. Most of the dele- 
gates, however, had no knowledge of this image. 

In comparing Tara with Durga, Dr. Gupte wanted to 
know whether Durga was also represented with a lotus. 
Dr. Mehta drew attention to Sirima-devata (Šrī) of Barhut 
and Padmāvatī of the Jains, who hold the lotus, and wanted 
to know whether Buddhist Tara and Jain Padmāvatī may 
be later modifications of the older Sirima. 


Dr. Dasgupta considered it possible while Prof. Sircar 
did not find any similarity between the conceptions of 
Sirima (Sri) and Tara. 

Dr. Mehta said that the origin of Tara and cthers may 
have been the saumya form of Šrī. But a critic pointed out 
that the aspects df*Tara are ugra or fierce, so that she 
cannot be identified with Sirima (Sri). Prof. Sircar and 
Prof. Saraswati, however, said that the earlier forms of 
Tara are not fierce. 

Prof. S. K. Saraswati further pointed out that every 
deity has both the saumya and ugra forms, so that arguments 
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on this basis would not lead us far. But he observed that 
the ugra forms were developed later on due to Tantric 
influence. 


Sri B. D. Chatterjee then wanted to know the relations of 
Tārā with the goddesses of navigation. In reply, a story in 
the Brahmánda Purāņa was cited, and Dr. Gupte emphasised 
the great help rendered by the traders to the Buddhist 
Church and the importance of Tārā in helping people in 
crossing the ocean. Dr. B. N. Banerjee observed that Tārā is 
not exclusively the goddess of navigation since the Tibetan 
form of her name indicates that she helped people in crossing 
the difficulties of all kinds, Prof, Sircar thought that the 
name Tārā may mean 'the saviour of people from diffi- 
culties Dr. K. K. Ganguly then observed that the stars 
(Sanskrit tārā) guided traders on the seas and in the forests, 
so that the conception of Tara may have originated from 
the star cult. Prof. Sircar considered the suggestion 
associating Tārā and the stars (tārā) as interesting. But 
Dr. S. R. Banerjee thought that tārā in the sense of ‘a star’ 
is a later modification of tārakā. Prof. Sircar, however, 
observed that the use of the word tārā to mean *a star” 
in Indian literature is earlier than the development of the 
. Tàrà cult, which is not much earlier than the Gupta age. 

Sri K. S. Behera wanted to know as to which one of 
the two-armed and four-armed forms of Tara is earlier. But 
the question could not be answered satisfactorily. Sri Behera 
then asked whether there are representations of Tara with 
more heads than one. Prof. Saraswati replied that there is 
reference to Tārā with three or four heads. 

Sri N. N. Bhattacharya then read his paper in which 
he commented on the theory postulating a Sino-Tibetan 
origin of Tārā, even though he referred to the interchange 
of ideas between India and China and the relations between 
Taoism of China and Tantrism of India, 
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Sri S. Banerjee pointed out that Khadūravāsinī Tara 
is mentioned in a manuscript of the Trikandafesa. But 
Prof. Sircar observed that Ahadüravüsim is a copyist’s error 
for Khadiravāsini which is the same as Khadiravani, a well- 
known name of Syama-Tara being Kadiravani-Tara. 

Prof. Sircar then asked whether any of the scholars 
present could throw any light on the goddess Trailokyavijaya 
known from the Chandil inscription of about the eighth 
century. But there was no satisfactory reply to the 
question.* 

Sri D. C. Bhattacharya read his article on an unknown 
form of Tara. He drew pointed attention to the represent- 
ation of Tara with thousand heads and thousand hands as 
found in certain texts still in manuscript. 

Prof. Sircar then read his paper on the Tara of 
Candradvipa who, in his opinion, was one of the most 
celebrated Buddhist deities worshipped in Eastern India 
since the age of the Guptas. He suggested that the same 
goddess of Candradvipa in the present Buckergunge District 
of East Pakistan is referred to in Chinese tradition as the 
deity of the same name whose abode was located near a 
hill in the vicinity of the Southern Sea or Bay of Bengal. 
Prof. Sircar further argued that the representation of the 
same deity was adopted by the Palas of Bengal and Bihar 
as the emblem on their banner because Candradvipa, 
otherwise called Vangāladeša, was their original home. He 
referred to Taranatha’s account of the rise of Gopala in 
Bhangaladeša (Vangāladeša). 

Prof. Sinha wanted to know whether there was a hill in 
the Buckergunge District. Prof. Sircar and Prof. Saraswati 
thought that even one of the big mounds, in which the area 
abounded, could have been regarded as a hill. 
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Dr. K. K. Ganguly pointed out that the location of 
Tārā's abode near the Bay of Bengal has something to do 
with the great maritime activity in the Pala age and Tārā's 
importance to the navigators as their saviour. He also 
thought that the Tārā cult originated in Eastern India 
and that her conception may have been imported to 
Nagarjunikonda by sea-faring merchants. 

Prof. Saraswati referred to Prof. Sircar's suggestions 
regarding the early phase of the Tara cult and emphasised 
the popularity of Tara in the age of the Palas. “He drew 
attention to the Tara temple built near the Buddhist 
monastery at Somapura in North Bengal, which was founded 
during the age of the early Palas about the first half of the 
ninth century A.D. 

The morning session of the Seminar closed for lunch 
at 1 p.m. 


ë 
There were no more papers to be read in the afternoon. 


Prof. Saraswati therefore closed the Seminar and heartily 
thanked the scholars including representatives of various 
universities, who attended the Seminars, contributed papers 
and participated in the deliberations. He specially thanked 
Dr. J. N. Banerjea who had already delivered five out 
of his six lectures and also presided over the first day’s 
Seminar in spite of his failing health. He also thanked 
Prof. D. C. Sircar' who had to make the arrangements for 
the second series of Lectures and Seminars in the absence 
of Prof. N. R. Ray, the Director of the Centre. Thanks 
were also offered to the members of the Centre, whose 
labours contributed to the success of the Seminars, 
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Prof. Saraswati then announced that, Dr. J. N. Banerjea 
being too ill to deliver his ‘sixth and last lecture 
in the afternoon, his lecture would be read out by 
Prof. D. C. Sircar. 


Reported by : 


Sm. Kusum Jalan and 
Sri Sarojit Dutta 


I 


Iconography of Tārā' 
K. K. Dasgupta, Calcutta University 


Tārayisyāmyaham nātha nānābhayamahārnavāt | 
tena Tārett math loke gāyanti munipungavah || 


‘The eminent sages in the world call me Tara because, 
O Lord, I take (my worshippers] across the ocean of various 
dangers.’ 

The Buddhist goddess Tara thus explains the significance 
of her name. Indeed, this is also the etymological meaning 
of the name Tara. Derived from the root tār (tr+ nic), 
Tara is the goddess who makes others, i.e., the devotees, 
cross the sea or ocean. Figuratively, she helps her devotees 
to cross the sea of trouble, or broadly speaking, the very 
ocean of existence, 

Tārā is the most popular goddess in the Buddhist 
pantheon. She holds the same place in Buddhism, as 
the goddess Durga has in Brahmanism. The Buddhists 
consider Tara to be the great Mother-goddess, the symbol 
of primordial female energy and, more, they conceive her 
as the consort to Avalokitesvara, the symbol of the 
primordial male principle. As will be evident from the 
südhana just mentioned, she enables her devotees to surmount 
all sorts of dangers and calamities and, according to one 
sādhana, a mere prayer to the goddess is sure to remove 
the eight mahabhayas (great dangers). According to another 
südhana, those who meditate on the Bhagavati, all the 
eight supernormal powers fall at their feet, and other small 
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powers come to them as a matter of course. As the great 
mother, she is also known as ‘the mother of all the 
Buddhas and Boddhisattvas. The Tibetans, who also look 
upon her as the great mother, aver that she can be 
approached directly without the help of any intermediary, 
which is not the case with other divinities of the first rank. 
This may account for her popularity. 


The concept of Tara, as briefly outlined above, thus 
makes a comparison between the Buddhist Tara and Hindu 
Durga necessary. She is as great as Durga and figures 
as the counterpart or Sakti of Avalokitešvara just as Durga 
is the Sakti of Siva. The name Durga also etymologically 
means the deity who removes grave dangers. A perusal 
of the Durgāstotras in the Mahabharata (IV. 6 and VI. 23) 
would show that the Hindu devotees of Durga conceived 
her as the great saviouress who, being prayed to, delivers 
her devotees from terrors like captivity, drowning, harrass- 
ment by robbers, etc. (for similar functions of Tara, see 
p. 122, notes 1-2). It may be noted that Tarini and Tara 
as names of the Devi appear in the Mahabharata and later 
Puranic and Tantric texts respectively. The earliest Puranic 
text which contains the name Tara (7ārānāma-Mahāsakti), 
so far I have been able to trace, is the Brahmanda Purana 
(XXXI. 12) the date of the composition of which is not far 
from that of the Mahābhārata. In other words, Durga and 
Tara not only etymologically but also conceptually came 
to be regarded as identical in the fourth-fifth century A.D. 


The concept of the Hindu Mother-goddess, the quint- 
essence of the et@Pnal female principle, has been proved to 
be of considerable antiquity. The antiquity may be traced 
back at least to the seventh-sixth century B.C., the time 
of the Taittiriya Aranyaka, a text which describes a goddess 
named Ambikā (another name of Durga) as the consort 
of Rudra (X. 18). If the Brahmanical feminine divinity, 
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whatever may be her name, is proved to have emerged 
in the pre-Christian centuries, there seem to be ample 
reason to believe that the Mother-goddess of the Buddhist 
pantheon owes her origin to her Brahmanical counterpart. 

Now when and how did the cult of Tara emerge? It 
is generally held that Asanga grafted the Yoga system on 
to the Mahayana school sometime in the fourth-fifth century 
A.D. and, as a result, the female principle came to be 
adored along with the male principle in the same manner 
in which the Hindus worshipped Siva and Sakti or Devi, 
representing the male and female principles respectively. 
The Mahayana form of Buddhism underwent notable trans- 
formation under the influence of Tantricism. In this 
connection it should be remembered, however, that 
'Tāntricism provided a common cultural background to 
both Hinduism and Buddhism. Conceptual and iconic 
changes were thus simultaneously introduced in both Hindu 
and Buddhist pantheons, 


Archaeologically, no image of the Buddhist Tara has as 
yet been found that can be definitely assigned to a period 
earlier than the sixth century A.D. Some of the sculptural 
representations of Tara in the Ellora caves (numbering 25) 
are assignable to the sixth century A.D. (Cave Il). Tara 
in Cave II appears also in the company of her consort 
Avalokitesvara. One representation of Tara in the Kanheri 
cave has been assigned to the fifth century A.D.; but the 
dating is not beyond doubt. In any case, there are reasons 
to believe that the cult of Tara was established by the sixth 
century A.D. and some images of the goddess found at 
Sirpur in Madhya Pradesh have been sought to be ascribed 
to the seventh century A.D. 


It may be noted here that a good number of sculptural 
representations of Tara have been found in the Buddhist 
caves of the Western Deccan such as Ellora, Aurangabad, 
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Kanheri, Nasik and others. All these images are, however, 
of placid form. The fierce aspect of the Buddhist goddess 
like the fierce aspect of the Hiudu goddess was yet to 
emerge. 


To come back to the Brahmanical counterpart of the 
Buddhist Tara. The concept of the Brahmanical Devi, 
Durga or Durga-Tara, as we may call her, being carlier 
than the concept of the Buddhist deity, it appears to our 
mind that, for the concept of their Mother-goddess, the 
Buddhists were indebted to their Hindu brethren. The recog- 
nition of the female principle in the Buddhist philosophy 
and its consequent iconic reprentation would be a point in 
that direction. A Buddhist goddess styled Parnašabarī, a 
comparatively late form of Tara, is clearly reminiscent of 
the description of the Hindu Devi as ‘a deity worshipped 
by the Šabaras, Barbaras or Pulindas’ in the Harivamša. 
Tara thus appears to be a Buddhist version of the Hindu 
Devi, Durga or Durga-Tara. 

The above view is opposed to that of Hirananda Sastri 
and B. Bhattacharya, which seeks to trace the origin of 
Tara in a Buddhist source. Laying undue emphasis on late 
Tantric works like the Rudrayāmala or Brahmayamala and the 
comparatively late iconic representations of the goddess 
like Mahacinatara, they have attempted to show that *the 
cult of Tārā must have been Buddhist in origin or, 
in other words, the Brahmanical mythology took it from 
the Buddhist pantheon’ (MASI, XX, 12). By Brahmanical 
mythology, they referred to the tradition regarding the 
origin of the ten Mahāvidjās; among whom figures a Vidya 
or goddess named Tara. It is to be noted here that the 
mythology concerning the origin of the ten Mahavidyas 
first comes to our notice in the Mahabhagavata Purāņa and by 
no means is it datable to a period earlier than the twelfth- 
thirteenth century. The sádhana of the Buddhist Mahacina- 
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tārā, a fierce form of Tārā, belongs to the twelfth century 
A.D. and the Buddhist deity was Brahmanised only in 
the seventeenth century. Thus, on the basis of late 
evidence, Sastri and Bhattacharya seem to have made a 
wrong approach to the question of the origin of the cult of 
Tara and, further, did lose sight of the fact that the essential 
concept underlying the Buddhist Tara is almost exactly 
similar to that of the Brahmanical Durga, the hoary anti- 
quity of which is now an established fact. 


Connected with the question of the origin of the Buddhist 
Tara is the question of her original place of worship. Sastri 
adduced three evidences to prove her foreign origin. They 
are: First, a sadhana concerning likajatā, a late form of Tara, 
refers to the fact that the deity concerned was revived 
in Bhota or the country of Tibet by Nagarjuna, the 
implication of this sadhana thus being that her worship 
once existing in Bhota or Tibet was in abeyance till it was 
resuscitated by Nagarjuna. Second, the well-known Buddha- 
Vasistha legend in the Brahmayamala indicates that the 
goddess styled Mahacinatara came from outside ( according 
to Bhattacharya from China, according to Sastri from the 
Tibetan borderlands) ; and third, a passage occurring in the 
text called Svatantratantra states that Tara-Nila-Sarasvati was 
born in a great lake named Colana (or Colana) on the 
western slope of the Meru, and the lake has been sought to 
be located by Sastri in the Ladakh region. Hence Sastri 
concludes that “Tara worship originated somewhere towards 
Ladakh’ and that she came to India via Nepal. 


Again, Sastri has based his conclusion on late evidences. 
First, Ekajata and Mahācīnatārā arc two late forms of Tara 
and the latter goddess seems to have been an elaboration of 
Tara of China or the Indo-Tibetan borderland. Second, the 
legend regarding the origin of Tara as found in the Svatantra- 
tantra is a late one and again it is one of the several legends 
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regarding the origin of the deity. Why is particular emphasis 
to be laid upon a particular story excluding the others? 
Third, the identification of the Meru and the location of the 
Colana lake as suggested by Sastri are disputable. Thus we 
have to look for the place of origin of Tara worship in India. 


A number of early representations of Tara, either alone 
or in the company of her consort or accompanied by other 
Buddhist deities, have been found in the Buddhist caves of 
the Western Deccan. Being of placid appearance, presumably 
representing the saumya aspect like that of the Hindu Devi, 
they may be believed to have belonged to that phase of 
Buddhism which was uncontaminated by Tantricism of a 
comparatively degenerate type. Exhibiting the varada (in 
some cases abhaya ) mudrā in one hand and lotus in the other, 
these images are marked with simplicity and dignity. 
Among the Sirpur finds also images of Tara, aesthetically 
similar to those of the Deccan caves, have been met with 
and some of them are early. There is nothing to show 
that artists responsible for all these iconic representations 
either themselves came from the Indo-Tibetan borderlands 
or consciously spared pains to illustrate a foreign deity at 
places much at a distance from the Indo-Tibetan borderlands. 
If any inspiration was necessary, they could have easily 
derived it from their Hindu brethren who were working in 
the neighbouring caves. Further, if the cases of Ekajata and 
Mahācīnatārā are to be put forward for proving that the cult 
of Tara originated outside, why is the case of Parna$abari 
to be left out, especially when her characteristic feature 
is found in the Hftdu Deviin the Harivamsa? Thus what 
appears to our mind is that the Buddhist Tara originated 
in India (where exactly cannot be said in the present state 
of our knowledge) and for the concept of the deity the 
Buddhists were indebted to the Hindus. 


At the same time it would be wrong to suppose that 
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the Hindus were not in any way influenced by the Buddhists 
in the sphere of their goddesses. As noted already, the 
name Tara was also applied to the Brahmanical Devi. 
The cases of the Buddhist Mahacinatara and the Hindu or 
Hindu-Tantric deity specifically designated as Tara may 
be cited here. The dhyānas of these two deities are practi- 
cally identical, and as the dhyana of the Hindu Tara is 
later than that of Mahācīnatārā, it stands to reason that 
the deity we find in the Hindu Tantrasāra is nothing but 
a Hindu version of the Buddhist goddess. Tantricism here 
again is found to have provided a common cultural back- 
ground to the Buddhist and Hindu pantheons.  Jaüguli, 
another form of the Buddhist Tārā, may also be believed 
to have given rise to the Hindu deity Manasa. In other 
words, though at the earlier stage the Buddhists derived 
inspiration for the concept of their Mother-goddess, in the 
later days the Hindus borrowed some of the goddesses from 
the Buddhist pantheon. 


In connection with Tara, we have passingly referred to 
some of her forms like Ekajata, Mahacinatara, Janguli and 
others. On the basis of his study of the Sādhanamālā, an 
anthology of sadhanas pertaining to different Buddhist 
deities, and another important work named Nispanna- 
yogavali, B. Bhattacharya has made a list of 24 forms of 
Tara. S. K. Saraswati has informed me that the published 
and unpublished texts may be found to enumerate nearly 
100 varieties of Tara. ‘That there were at least 108 
names of Tara current among the Buddhists would be 
evident from the stotra styled Aryatarabhattarikanama- 
astottarafatakastotra. Evidently enough, all these names 
emphasize in one way or other several attributes of the 
goddess. ‘The Hindu goddess, Durga or for that matter 
Devi, is also known by a host of names emphasizing 
attributes connected with her benevolent and fierce aspects 
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like Annapurna, Jagaddhatri, Kali, Tara, Ugratara, etc. 
Iconically speaking, a distinction can be made between the 
different forms and names of the Buddhist Tara and these 
iconic forms are nothing but the proliferations of the deity 
in question—the primordial Mother-goddess—which intend 
to represent her in different specific activities. Thus Parna- 
Sabarī protects her devotees from the epidemics and Janguli 
extracts the poison from her snake-bitten worshipper. ‘The 
goddess with the distinctive epithet Astamahabhaya' evidently 
delivers her devotees from ‘eight great terrors’ like shipwreck, 
conflagration, enraged elephant, brigand, pouncing lion, 
serpent, captivity and demon. Many images of Tara of 
the mediaeval period? have on their stela (prabhavalt) 
representations of votaries threatened with these mahabhayas 
and eight miniature replicas of the goddess in the varadamudra 
as well. According to the sadhana, the devotee should 
meditate on eight goddesses rescuing the afflicted devotees 
along with the principal deity.* 
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The word Tārā is, therefore, a common epithet applied 
to both the Buddhist and Hindu Devīs. Because these 
deities are supposed to save their devotees for manifold 
dangers and calamities, literally ‘enable them to cross the 
ocean of troubles’, they are called as such. 

Between the cighth and twelfth centuries, the Buddhist 
goddess earned iremendous popularity in the Buddhist world. 
Her worship was not confined only to India (including Nepal) 
but spread to other extra-Indian territories as well. The 
Nesari plates of Rāstrakūta Govinda IlI while recording 
the latter’s act of snatching away the royal banner of the 
Pala monarch Dharmapala suggests that his banner bore 
the effigy of Tara. In other words, Dharmapala considering 
Tara to be a source of success, depicted her effigy on his 
banner. In Ramapala’s time we hear of her being wor- 
shipped in the Jagaddala vikāra along with LokeSa, 
presumably her consort Avalokite$vara. A Javanese epi- 
graph written in a North Indian script records the construc- 
tion of a temple of Tara (Tārā-bkavana) by the guru of the 
Sailendra family in Saka 700, i.e. A.D. 778. The Indonesian 
countries have also yielded from time to time images of 
Tara (Foucher, Beginnings, p. 267, Batavia Museum). Hiucn- 
tsang speaks of the worship of an image of Tara ‘of great 
height and endowed with deep penetration’ by kings, 
ministers and powerful men in his country on the first day of 
each year. In Tibet, the cult of Tara seems to have been in 
vogue in the seventh century and a tradition goes that the 
Nepalese and Chinese queens of Srong-tsan-sgam-po were 
regarded as incarnations of Tara. The Tibetans, it is said, 
conceived of 21 forms of Tara. The cult of Tara spread 
also to Mongolia and Japan.* The Tibetans call the great 
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goddess Sgrol-ma (Dil-ma) meaning ‘saviouress’ or ‘deliveress’ 
and the Mongolians describe hér‘as Dara-eke, i.e. ‘the Tara 
mother. A plaque of about the ninth century A.D. contain- 
ing a prayer to Tara has been found in Ceylon, but in all 
likelihood it seems to have been brought from outside, for 
Ceylon and Burma are known to have been members of the 
Southern Ruddhist school. The cult of Tara thus found its 
way into the countries of Northern Buddhism. 


A large number of sculptural and painted representations 
of Tara have been discovered in India and outside. Icono- 
graphically, they are of numerous varieties. The different 
forms and names of Tara have already been mentioned. For 
correct identification of these images we have to resort to the 
Sadhanamala. 

One of the important features of Buddhist iconography 
is the grouping of deities according to the five Dhyani 
Buddhas, viz., Vairocana, Amoghasiddhi, Ratnasambhava, 
Amitabha and Aksobhya, from whom they are said to have 
emanated. Each of these Dhyani Buddhas has his own mudra 
and colour. Images of emanating deities are generally found 
to have borne effigies of their respective partental Dhyani 
Buddhas on their tiaras. They are also supposed to have 
the colours of their respective sires. ‘Turning to the different 
varieties of Tara, it is found that they have been assigned 
to altogether four Dhyani Buddhas—Amoghasiddhi, Ratna- 
sambhava, Amitabha and Aksobhya. But, in actual re- 
presentations, we find that the miniature effigy of the 
parental Dhyani Buddha is sometimes absent. As to the 
colour, it may be pointed out that colour is naturally avail- 
able only in painftd representations. So we are to look 
into other means of identification such as the attending 
deities, cognizances, sitting postures, etc. 


Tara in her early and simple form is endowed with two 
hands and is generally found seated. While seated, she is 
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normally in the vajraparyankasana (sometimes in the lalitāšana). 
Her right hand exhibits varada (rarely abhaya ; cf. the Ellora 
specimen ), the left holding the stem of the lotus, either 
full-blown or close. Her garments and ornaments look like 
those of a Bodhisattva and her hair is abundant and wavy. 
Mediaeval images of Tara are usually found standing. 


In the course of time with the multiplication of the forms 
of the goddess, the number of her hands increased and 
variations appeared in respect of cognizances, sitting 
postures, etc. She was also attended by accessory figures, 
the number of which extended upto ten. Mediaeval 
sculptural representations of ‘Tara present normal features 
like the miniature effigies of respective parental Dhyani 
Buddhas, which help us to identify such representations. 
The identification of accessory figures with the help of 
the sádhanas or the cognizances and sitting postures is also 
often resorted to. For instance, with the help of the 
sadhana we can identify an image as that of Vajratara when 
it is found to he accompanied by 8 or 10 ( generally 8 ) 
goddesses, evidently meant to be worshipped in a mandala, 
and to bear such emblems as the vajra, arrow and conch-shell 
in the three right hands with the fourth right hand exhibit- 
ing the varadamudra and blue lotus, bow and elephant goad 
in the three left hands with the fourth left hand exhibiting 
the tarjanimudra. In painted representations, colours applied 
to the body of the deity is of substantial help. 


Here it is not possible to go into the details of the iconic 
representations of the different forms of Tara. A careful 
study of the Sadhanamala, Nispannayogāvalī and similar texts is 
a must for the correct identification of such forms. Now 
I propose to put certain problems relating to the cult 
of Tara and her iconography in general and investigations 
in those directions with the help of published and un- 
published works ( the number of unpublished works still in 
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manuscript, I understand, is considerable ) is expected to 
yield some fruitful results. 

First, though there seems to be little doubt that the 
concept of Tara was originally borrowed by the Buddhists 
from the Brahmanical concept of the Devi, still to prove 
the contention a thorough study of early literary works is 
necessary. 

Second, the place of original worship of the Buddhist 
Tara is to be found out. Did the Buddhist Tara originate 
in Central India or Western Deccan? Or did it originate 
in Eastern India and eventually spread to different parts 
of India and outside ? The information regarding Dharma- 
pala’s banner bearing the effigy of Tara when judged in 
the context of the information regarding the construction 
of a temple of Tara in Java by the Sailendrarajaguru who 
hailed from Gauda would show that the cult of Tara 
migrated from Gauda to the Far Eastern Islands. Ifso, why 
have we not found images of Tara of an early period in 
Eastern India ? 

Third, there are certain exceptions with regard to the 
colours of some of the forms of Tara. In other words, 
there are some forms of Tara which do not have the 
colour of their sires. For instance, Kurukulla, a form of 
Tara, endowed with two hands, is said to have white colour. 
This Kurukulla emanates from Amitabha and Amitabha’s 
colour is known to have been red. Similarly, another form 
named Janguli, an emanation of Aksobhya, may have 
white, yellow and green colours but not blue, the colour 
of Aksobhya. Instances can be multiplied in this way. 
But we think that, if investigations are carried on, we may 
have more sādhanas removing such discrepancy in the colour 
scheme. The remark applies to other Buddhist deities as 
well. 


Fourth, the mudrās and the way of holding emblems like 
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lotuses by Tārā and other deities are not without signi- 
ficance. A study of unpublished texts, specially Tibetan, 
I believe, would bring out this significance and make the ico- 
nological interpretation of the images of the deities complete. 


Fifth, there are some forms of Tara whose known images 
belong to the medieaval period ; but a study of the sadhanas 
as well as a consideration of other evidences would show 
that the concepts underlying them are quite old. For 
instance, a sangiti in the Sādhanamālā describes Janguli as 
old as the Buddha himself. Is this statement a significant 
one? May we hold that Janguli, originally a goddess of 
the tribal peoples, was icorporated in the ever-widening 
fold of Tara owing to her alleged power of extracting poison 
from the body of a snake-bitten person and hence was 
significantly regarded as Tara? Similarly, may we regard 
Parnašabarī as a tribal goddess of antiquity who was 
likewise absorbed into the Buddhist fold for her alleged 
power of ‘destroying all diseases and epidemics’ * Why has 
the epithet pisaci been attributed to her? Is there any 
connection between the deity of similar character appearing 
in the Harivamía and the Buddhist Parnasabari? Indeed, 
in order to have an idea of the development of the concep- 
tion and iconic representation of the Buddhist Tara 
in her different forms, a study of the goddesses worshipped 
among aboriginal and tribal peoples, to my mind, is 
expected to be really fruitful. In other words, an anthropo- 
logical approach to the problems connected with the deity 
is deemed necessary. In short, the very complexity of the 
concept and iconic representation of Tara requires many 
approaches —archaeological, literary and anthropological. 
All that is essential is that we shall approach the goddess 
from all possible angles, so that the goddess may justify her 
name Tara by steering us clear through many doubts, 
suspicions and misconceptions ! 


II 


The Tàrà of Candradvipa 


D. C. Sircar, Calcutta University 


Of the many varieties of the image of the Buddhist 
goddess Tārā, which are emanations of the various Dhyani- 
Buddhas, Khadiravanī-Tārā, an emanation of Amoghasiddhi, 
is the commonest.’ She is also called Syama-Tara owing 
to her green colour and is represented as seated or standing, 
as holding a nilotpala in her left hand and as usually accom- 
panied by Asokakāntā-Mārīcī and Ekajata. 

The representation of a deity of the same class in found 
in a manuscript of the Astasākasrikā Prajiāpāramitā copied 
in Eastern India in the year 1015 A.D., which describes 
the goddess as Gandradvīpe Bhagavati Tara, i.e. the goddess 
Tara worshipped in Candradvipa.* ‘Tara, installed in a 
temple of Candradvipa was thus one of the most celebrated 
Buddhist deities in Bengal during the age of the Palas. 
Among the images of the same deity worshipped in other 
areas of the Pala empire, one of the most important is the 
Hilsa (Patna District, Bihar) statue bearing the Tantric 
formula Om Tare Tuttāre 1 ure svāhā and an inscription of the 
35th regnal year of Devapala (c. 810-50 A.D.).* 

In the second quarter of the seventh century A.D., the 
celebrated Chinese pilgrim Hiuen-tsang speaks of a 
Mahayana Buddhist establishment at Tilādhaka in 
Magadha, wherein a temple of the Buddha was flanked by 
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those of ‘To-lo’-bodhisattva and Avalokitešvara-bodhisattva.* 
Elsewhere he mentions 'To-lo'-bodhisattva as a popular 
object of worship installed in a brick temple at Nalanda.® 
Watters points out that, in both the cases, "To-lo'-bodhisattva 
is referred to without any indication of sex and that this 
Bodhisattva became ‘the Holy Mother Tara, the spiritual 
wife of Kuan-yin (Avalokite$vara).* She is said to be 
residing at the foot of a mountain in the Southern Ocean, 
i.e. the Indian Ocean or the Bay of Bengal. There may 
be reference here to Tara’s temple in Candradvipa, literally 
‘the dowāb or island of Candra”.7 

In the 16th and 17th centuries, Candradvipa was a 
small principality in the Buckergunge District, and it had 
its headquarters first at Kachuwā and then at Mādhavapāšā. 
It has been identified with the Pargana of Baglā or Bāklā 
in the Sarkar of the same name known from the ‘Ain-i- 
Akbari.® Tara of Candradvipa was thus worshipped in the 
Bāklā-Candradvīpa or Kachuwa-Madhavapasa area of the 
Buckergunge District. Some scholars are inclined to identify 
Candradvipa of earlier records with modern Sandvip, an 
island (dvipa) in the Bay of Bengal between the Buckergunge 
and Chittagong Districts.° There is, however, no support in 
favour of this suggestion excepting the similarity of the 
names, the word dvīpa being often used to indicate the dwab 
or land between two rivers. The same meaning is noticed 
in the name of Bakla-Candradvip which is not an island. 
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The antiquity of the goddess Tara of Candradvipa is 
suggested by the fact that the celebrated Buddhist grammarian 
Candragomin, who is said to have settled in Candradvipa 
and is called Dvaipa (an inhabitant of the Dvīpa, i.e. Candra- 
dvipa), wrote his stotra of Tara, entitled Ārya-Tār-āntarbali- 
viddhi,*® very probably inspired by the goddess of Candra- 
dvipa. Candragomin is supposed by many scholars to have 
flourished in the Gupta age?! in the 5th and 6th centuries, 
since he is believed to refer to the Gupta victory over the 
Hūņas, which is to be ascribed to Skandagupta (455-67 A.D.) 
or to Baladitya ( sixth century ).'* As the Chinese pilgrim 
Hiuen-tsang noticed the prevalence of the Tara cult in the 
first half of the 7th century A.D., the worship of the goddess 
seems to have been prevalent also in the 5th and 6th 
centuries, while Hirananda Sastri has tried to show that 
the goddess does not date further back than the 5th century 
A.D.** Tara worshipped in a temple of Candradvipa seems 
to be one of the earliest representations of the goddess, 
It also appears that Syama or the green variety is one of 
the earliest forms of Tara, Syama as the name of the Mother- 
goddess being still very much popular in Bengal. It is, 
however, difficult to say whether Khadiravana, from which 
Khadiravani-Tara received her name, was a locality situated 
in ancient Candradvipa.! * 

The recently discovered Nesari plates of the Rastraküta 
king Govinda III (794-814 A.D.) refer to the great veneration 
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in which the goddess Tara was held by the Pala kings of 
Eastern India. The official records of the Palas speak of 
their seal as the Dharmacakra-mudra representing the 
Buddhist Wheel of Law flanked by a deer on either side, 
and the said seal was affixed to the top of the copper-plates 
on which their charters were engraved. But the Nesari 
plates show that the Pala standard or banner bore the 
representation of Bhagavati Tara. As in the case of several 
other ruling families of early medieval India, the Palas thus 
appear to have had two different emblems, viz. the Dharma- 
cakra for their seal and the goddess Tara for their standard 
or banner.*” 

It is stated in the Nesari plates that Govinda III defeated 
the contemporary rulers and snatched away their standards 
or banners: (1) the fish from the Pandya king, (2) the bull 
from the Pallava ruler, (2) the tiger from the Cola, (4) the 
elephant from the. Ganga (Western Ganga), (5) the bow 
from the Kerala, (6-8) the boar from the Andhra 
(Eastern Calukya), Cālukya and Maurya, (9) the board 
bearing the kettle-drum and serpent from the Gurjara 
king, (10-12) the name from the kings of Kosala, Avanti 
and Simhala, and (13) Bhagavati Tara from Dharma 
(Dharmapala), the king of Vangala. 

It will be seen that, excepting Dharmapala, no other 
adversary of the Rāstrakūta king has been mentioned in 
the list by name and that, excepting the kings of the Kosala, 
Avanti and Simhala countries, who had their individual 
names on their banners, the reference is generally to 
dynastic emblems on the rulers’ banners or standards, which 
were often the same as those on the seals of the royal 
families in question. Tara of Dharmapāla's standard or 
banner was very probably the dynastic emblem of the Palas 
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for their standard or banner just as the Dharmacakra was 
for their seals. ' 

That Dharmapāla alone is mentioned by name in the 
whole list is no doubt due to his recognition as one of the 
most powerful monarchs of his time, while his mention 
merely as the lord of Vangāla, which was originally a small 
part of Vanga, in spite of his suzerainty over much wider 
areas including Bengal and Bihar, indicates a sneering tone 
in the language of the Rastraküta court poet whose purpose 
was to belittle his patron's strongest adversary. 

In the 16th century, Abu’l Fazal regards Vangāla as 
another name of Vanga, the derivation of which he explains 
by saying that the former rulers of Vanga raised huge 
mounds or embankments called āl, all over the area. Since 
such embankments are made even today to keep off sea- 
water from the corn-fields in coastal Bengal including the 
Buckergunge District, Abu’l Fazal's derivation of Vangala 
from Vanga-al would suggest that Vangala was originally 
situated in the coastal areas of South Bengal.** This is 
probably supported by the fact that, while the inscriptions 
of the Candra dynasty represent the early Candra king 
Trailokyacandra as the ruler of Candradvipa, the Tirumalai 
epigraph of Rajendra-cola speaks of the later Candra 
monarch Govindacandra as the king of the Vangala country 
exactly as Dharmapala has been described in the Nesari 
plates of Govinda III.*? "Thus Candradvipa would appear 
to be essentially identical with Vangala, although the 
conquest of East Bengal by the Candras of Candradvipa or 
Vangala led to the application of the name Vangala to the 
whole of thatewrea, while the emergence of Vikramapura 
in Vanga, also called Vangāla since the days of the later 
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Candras, as the capital of the rulers of Bengal finally made 
Vangāla, in the medieval period, the name of the entire 
Bengali-speaking region.'* 

With the representation of Dharmapāla in the Nesari 
plates as the king of Vangāla, we have to compare 
the Tibetan tradition speaking of Dharmapāla's father 
Gopāla, the founder of the Pāla empire, as originally ruling 
in the Bhangala or Vangāla country.'? This would appear 
to suggest that the Pālas began their career.as the rulers 
of Vangala otherwise called Candradvīpa. Thus, probably, 
the great devotion of the Pala kings to Tara, the celebrated 
goddess of Candradvipa, whose representation they adopted 
as the emblem of their standard or banner, is easily 
explained. 

It may be mentioned here that the goddess Tara appears 
to have been originally worshipped by some aboriginal 
people (probably of Eastern India) and was adopted in both 
the Brahmanical and Buddhist pantheons in the early 
centuries of the Christian era. Several goddesses, including 
a few Mongoloid ones, merged in Tara in the course of time. 


III 


An Unkown Form of Tara’ 
D. C. Bhattacharya 
Centre of Advance Study, Calcutta University 


Every student of Buddhist iconography is perhaps well 
aware that there was a profusion of gods and goddesses in 
the Buddhist pantheon, especially during the later phases of 
its development. It has not yet been possible for scholars 
to study the iconography of all these numerous gods 
and goddesses. From a study of the Sādhanamālā, the 
Nispannayogāvali and several other Tantric Buddhist texts, 
together with that of the images of the Buddhist deities 
so far discovered, the iconography of quite a number of 
Buddhist gods and goddesses has been known to us. But 
the study of Buddhist iconography, as has already been 
done, is in no way exhaustive. There remains much to be 
done. There are many Buddhist gods and goddesses whose 
names, not to speak of their iconography, are not yet known 
to us. In this paper, I shall endeavour to draw the 
attention of the scholars to a Buddhist goddess whose name 
and iconography were so long unknown. This goddess is 
Mahamayavijayavahini, a fierce aspect of the supreme 
goddess Tara. 

No study made so far of Buddhist iconography mentions 
the name of the above goddess. The Sādkanamālā and 
the Nispannayogaseh, the two celebrated Tantric Buddhist 
texts containing the description of almost all the Tantric 
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Buddhist gods and goddesses, also do not know the 
name of Mahāmāyāvijayavāhinī. But the Dharanisamgraha 
and Narayanapariprechà, two unpublished Tantric Buddhist 
works (manuscripts of which found from Nepal are now 
preserved in the library of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta)? 
not only mention this otherwise unknown goddess, but 
also give a very interesting account of her iconography. 

In the Dhāraņīsamgraha. we get the following description 
of the goddess: Sahasramukhi sahasrašire sahasrabhuje jvali- 
tanetre sarvatathagatahrdayagarbhe asidhanuparasupasupasatoma- 
lakanayasaktimusaramud galacakrahaste ehyehi bhagavati sarvatathā- 
gatasatyena devarsisatyena Mahamayavijayavahini smara smara 
sarvatathagatajnanarupenagaccha gaccha  sarvavaranaksayamkari 
parasainyavidrüpani mohaya  sarvadustan...... Vajradharavandite 
pūjite svāhā | Padmapanipriye svāhā | sarvadevanamaskrte svāhā | 
matrganavandite pūjite svāhā | 

The Nārāyanapariprcchā also contains an almost identical 
account of the goddess.” It is clear that both the accounts 
relate to Mahamayavijayavahini, the Buddhist goddess of 
war. It is very interesting to note that the goddess 
Mahamayavijayavahini is described here as venerable and 
worshipful not only to the gods and the divine mothers 
(sarvadevanamaskrte mātrgaņavandite pujite svaha), but also 
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to Vajradhara himself (Vajradharvandite pūjite svaha) who is 
supposed to be the Ādi-Buddha or the originator of the 
five Dhyani Buddhas, the progenitors of the five kulas or 
families of Buddhist gods and goddesses. Thus it seems that 
Mahamayavijayavahini has been assigned here the supreme 
position in which the Buddhist goddess Tara is always 
held. Mahamayavijayavahini is given the epithet Sarvavarana- 
ksayamkari, and it is significant that, in the Sādkanamālā, 
Prasanna-Tara is also referred io as Sarvavaranavinasini.‘ 
Moreover Mahamayavijayavahini has been invoked in the 
Dhāraņtsamgraha as Padmapanipriya, i.c., the beloved of 
Padmapani, evidently the celebrated Bodhisattva Padma- 
pani Avalokitešvara. It is to be pointed out that the 
goddess Tara is the spiritual consort and, as such, the beloved 
of Padmapani Avalokitesvara.” Thus there remains no 
doubt that Mahamayavijayavahini is no other than the 
celebrated Buddhist goddess Tara herself, manifested in a 
form unknown so long to the scholars on Buddhist icono- 
graphy. 

But, as the Dhdaranisamgraha and the Narayanapart- 
prccha describe the goddess Mahamayavijayavahini as 
having thousand heads and arms and as the goddess Tara is 
not described in the published texts as possessing thousand 
heads and arms, some doubt may be entertained regarding 
the identity of Mahamayavijayavahini with a form of Tara. 
But it is very interesting to note that the Aryatarastotta- 
rašatanāma, an unpublished Nepalese Buddhist work (manus- 
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cript now in the library of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta), 
describes the goddess Tara as possessing thousand hands 
and thousand eyes (sahasrabhuje sahasranetre).* A similar 
description of the goddess is also found in the Tārābhaitārikā- 
nāmastotrašata section of the manuscript of the Dharani- 
samgraha," referred to above. 

Thus it seems that the Buddhist goddess Tara has also 
a thousand-handed iconic form which did not so long receive 
the proper attention of scholars. As a matter of fact, 
the goddess Mahāmāyāvijayavāhinī, known from the 
manuscripts of the Dharantsamgraha and the Nārāyaņapariprechā, 
can well be regarded as a form of the goddess Tara. 

In this connection reference should be made to the 
interesting similarities which seem to exist between the 
Brahmanical concept of Candi or Devi and the Buddhist 
concept of Tara in general and the Mahamayavijayavahini 
aspect of Tara in particular. In the Devimahatmya section 
of the Markandeya Purana, we find that the presiding deity 
of the Prathamacarita or the first part dealing with the 
killing of the demons Madhu and Kaitabha is Mahākāli, 
the presiding deity of the Madhyamacarita or the middle 
part (or second part) describing the killing of Mahisasura 
(buffallo-demon) is Mahalaksmi, and the presiding deity of 
the Ultaracarita or the last part concerned with the killing 
of the demons Sumbha and Nišumbha is Mahāsaravatī. It 
is very interesting that the Buddhist goddess Tara has also 
these three principal aspects known generally as Ugratārā 
or Mahācīnakramatārā, Vasudhara and Prajnaparamita 
respectively. Ugratara or Mahācinakramatārā corresponds 
to the Makākālī aspect, Vasudhara to the Mahalaksmi 
aspect, and Prajīāpāramitā to the Mahāsarasvatī aspect. 
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It is also to be pointed out in this connection that in the 
Āryatārāstottaršatanāma and tlie Tarabhattarikanamastotrasata 
section of the Dharanisamgraha, the Buddhist goddess Tara 
is given the names Mahamaya, Jaya, Vijaya, Visālarātri, 
etc., and it is significant that all these names are also used 
with reference to the Devi or Candi in various contexts in 
the Devimahatmya section of the Markandeya Purana. ° 

In the Devimahatmya section of the Markandeya Purana, 
we have the following passage :? 


aranye prantare vapi davagniparivariiah | 
dasyubhirvā vrtah šūnye grhīto vapi šatrubhih || 
stmhavyaghranuyato và vane và vanahastibhih | 
rajna kruddhena vajnapto vadhyo gandhagato'pi và || 
aghurnito và vātena sthitah pote maharnave | 
patatsu vàpi šastresu samgrame bhyšadāruņe || 
sarvavādhāsu ghorāsu vedanābhyardito pi vā | 
smaranmamaitaccaritam naro mucyeta sankatat || 


The above passage characterises the Devi as the great 
saviour who, being prayed to, delivers, men from such 
perils as captivity, wilderness, harassment by robbers, great 
forests, fire, cyclone, wild animals like tiger, lion, elephant, 
etc. It is very interesting to note that the Buddhist goddess 
Tara is also assigned this characteristic in her Astamahabhaya 
aspect, as has been pointed out by J. N. Banerjea.!? 
In an interesting article published the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengalj* Mrs. Debala Mitra points out that, in 
her Astamahabhaya aspect, the goddess Tara is invoked 
specially for the deliverance from the Eight Great Perils 
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(mahabhayas) like shipwreck, conflagaration, enraged elephant, 
brigand, pouncing lion, serpent, prison and demon, as 
has been enumerated in the Sragdharāstotra composed in her 
praise by Sarvajnamitra (c. 8th century A.D.). 

The last couplet of the Nārāyaņīstuti (Ch. 91) of the 
Devimahatmya section of the Markandeya Purana is as 
follows— 


tttham yadā yadā bādhā dānavoithā bhavis yati | : 
tadā tadāvatīryāham karisyāmyarisamksayam [i 
It means that the goddess will as often incarnate herself 
and kill the enemies of the gods as the Dānavas will cause 
obstacles and distress to them. J. N. Banerjea rightly 
observes that the above mentioned couplet ‘distinctly 
reminds us of the ideology behind the divine incarnation 
(avatāravāda) explained in the first few verses of the fourth 
chapter of the Bhagavadgita’.** It is very interesting to 
note that the Buddhists also assigned to the goddess Tara 
almost a similar concept as is evident from the following 
passage occurring both in the Āryatārāstottarašatanāma and 
the Tārābhattārikānāmastotrašata section of the  Dhaüranm- 
samgraha :*? 
kampayanti eso lokān trāsayan yaksarāksasāt | 
nīlotpalakarā devi mābhairmābhatriti brūban || 
jagatsamraksanarthaya ahamutpādtio janaih | 
tārayisyāmyaham sattvānnānābhayamahārņavāt | 
tena T āreti mam loke gayanti muntpungavah || 
This shows that the goddess Tara also appears as the 
saviour of the world whenever the people are in distress 
caused by the Yaksas and Raksasas. 
The Mahamayavijayavahini aspect of the goddess Tara 
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already referred to also shows some very interesting similari- 
ties with the various characteristics of the Devi or Candi 
of the Brahmanists. The Devimahatmya section of the 
Markandeya Purana charecterises the Devi essentially as a war- 
goddess and represents her as fighting with and destroying 
the enemies of the gods who invoked the goddess with 
befitting prayers (evameva tvayā kāryamasmadvairivināšanam),! * 
In her Mahamayavijayavahini aspect, the goddess Tara 
has also been conceived likewise as a war-goddess destroying 
the forces of the enemies (parasainyavidrüpam),! " evidently 
the enemies of her votaries. The goddess Candi in her 
Kali aspect is described as devouring the forces of the Asuras 
(surarinam abhaksayata tadbalam),*® and in her Camunda 
form also she is described as such (mukhe samudgato yo'sya 
raktapatanmahasurah | tāmšca khadatha Cāmuņdā papan tasya 
ca Sonitam).17 It is very interesting to note that the Maha- 
mayavijayavahini aspect of the Buddhist goddess Tara is 
also described likewise as devouring the forces of the 
enemies (parasainyagrasantamiva cintayet),!* evidently those 
of her votaries. 

It has already been shown that the goddess Tara, 
especially in her Mahamayavijayavahini aspect, assumes 
thousand heads and thousand arms. It is interesting that 
the Devimahatmya section of the Markandeya Purana also 
characterises the Devi as possessing thousand arms (dišo bhujo 
bhujasahasrena samantāduyāpya samsthitām).** ‘The following 
passage of the Devibhagavata?*? also describes the Devi as 
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possessing thousand heads, thousand arms and thousand 
eyes: 
sahasranayanā rama sahasrakarasamyutà | 
sahasravadanā ramyā bhati dūrādasamšayam || 


In the context of the description of the Virātarūpa, i.e., 
the great form of the Devi, the Devīgītā?* also gives almost 
an identical description of the Devi. It should however 
be mentioned in this connection that the Vaikrtikarahasya 
section of the Candi clearly states that the -Devi should 
be worshipped in her eighteen-handed form, inspite of 
her having thousand hands (astadafabhuja pūjyā sā sahasrabhujā 
satt).** In some other contexts, in the Candi and in 
other texts, we also find the description of several other 
forms of the Devi with hands numbering even less than 
eighteen, "Thus it seems that the Brahmanists conceived 
one Virāļfarūpa and several Laukikarüpas or popular forms 
of the Devi. It is significant that the Buddhists also 
conceived a Viraterupa of the goddess Tara with thousand 
heads and thousand arms, as manifested in her Mahamaya- 
vijayavahini aspect, and several other Laukika or popular 
forms of the goddess with variations in the number of her 
heads and arms.** 

Instances of the similarities existing between the 
Brahmanical concept of the Devi and the Buddhist concept 
of the goddess Tara can however be multiplied. But what 
has already been said above will probably prove that 
much of the inspiration for the conception of the Buddhist 
goddess Tara, especially the conception of her Mahamaya- 
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vijayavāhinī aspect, was derived from the Brahmanical 
concept of the Devī, especially her concept as delineated 
in the Devimahatmya section of the Markandeya Purana. 
Like the Devi in the last-mentioned text, the Buddhist 
goddess Tārā also assumes different names and iconic forms 
for the manifestation of her various divine aspects. In 
one of her great iconic forms with thousand heads and arms, 
she is known as Mahamayavijayavahini. 

Regarding the representation in art of this form of the 
goddess Tara, it is to be mentioned that this image type 
of the goddess, though very rare, is not totally unknown. 
Alice Getty informs us that “in the collection of Tibetan 
temple pictures belonging to M. Bacot, there is a painting 
of Tara with ‘one thousand heads and arms’. The heads 
are arranged in two rows either side of the central row, 
superposed one above the other ad infinitum, and the five 
rows are painted green, red, white, yellow, and blue. She is 
represented standing.”** Gordon also describes and illustrates 
astanding image of Usnisasitatapatraparajita, a form of Tara, 
with ‘a thousand heads and thousand arms'.** Both these 
images have however been found from Tibet. But as the 
Nepalese Buddhist manuscripts referred to above describe this 
magnificient iconic form of the goddess Tara and as Tibetan 
Buddhist iconography is mainly derived from Nepal, it is 
quite likely that this iconic form of the goddess Tara was 
also prevalent in Nepal and other places of Eastern India. 


IV 


Chinese Origin of the Cult of Tārā 


N. N. Bhattacharya, Chinsurah, Hooghly District, 
West Bengal. 


Tāntricism originates from agricultural magic. The 
primitive belief in the identical relation between the fruit- 
bearing soil and the child-bearing woman is responsible for 
sexual rites intended to promote the fertility of the 
fields, By imitating the sexual act, the primitive peoples, 
all over the ancient world, wanted to increase the generative 
power of nature.! There are traces of Tantric rituals in 
the material remains of Harappa and Mohenjodaro.* With 
the development of agriculture among the Vedic Aryans, 
they were acquainted with agricultural magic and sex rites 
through their contact with the non-Aryan neighbours. Thus 
in the later Samhitas and Brahmanas as well as in the 
Upanisads, we come accross sex rites associated with agri- 
culture.* This stream of Tantric thought did not cease to 
exist in subsequent ages.* 

Now-a-days, it is believed that some later Taoist ideas 
and practices, especially the Vāmācāra rites, came to India 
from China. As early as 1900, H. P. Sastri suggested the 
Mahāyāna Buddhist origin of some Brahmanical gods and 
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goddesses and pointed out from Sanskrit texts the connexion 
of the goddess Tara with Tibet and China.® Sylvain Lévi 
also agrees, on the authority of the Tārātantra and other 
Sanskrit works, that the worship of Tara and the Tantric 
Vamacara practices came from China.* P. C. Bagchi insists 
on the Chinese, and particularly the Tibetan, influences 
on some of the important cults and practices of both the 
Buddhist and Brāhmaņical Tantras.” On the basis of the 
Tārārahasya, Rudrayámala, Mahàcinácárakrama and  Merutantra, 
it has been suggested that the Vāmācāra practices are 
connected with the worship of the goddess 'Tara, and these 
practices were brought from China by the sage Vasistha 
who was instructed by the Buddha himself. Sastri quotes 
a significant stanza from the Kubjika Tantra: “Go to India 
and establish yourself in the whole country and make 
manifold creations in the sacred places of primary and 
secondary importance."? K. H. Van Gulik in an essay on 
Chinese sex life has drawn our attention to certain aspects 
of Buddhist Tāntricism and Brahmanical Šāktism.*” Further 
light on this Gīnācāra has been thrown by Joseph Needham 
whose final conclusion is that, though Tāntricism, at the first 
sight, seems to have been an Indian importation to China, 
yet, a closer inspection leads to the conclusion that the whole 
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thing was really Taoist.” Reference should also be made 
to Woodroffe’s view on Cinacara, though he holds an entirely 
different opinion.'* 

Interchange of ideas between Taoism and Tāntricism 
might have occurred at their advanced stages ; but at the 
initial stage both Taoism and Tantricism developed inde- 
pendently. The question of import or export does not arise 
since we cannot think that the American Musqakis borrowed 
their sex rites from the Indian Santals or vice versa. In fact, 
erotic practices associated with the Devi cult appear to be 
older than the Tantric texts themselves. Sexual intercourse, 
employed as a means to stimulate the generative powers 
of nature, has its relation with the puissant and eternally 
active Sakti, the great mother representing the forces of 
life in nature. We find a considerable degree of unity 
among men in respect of such primitive beliefs. We are 
not therefore inclined to attach much importance to the 
question of the Chinese origin of Vāmācāra and the Tara 
cult. Thomson’s researches in the Egyptian and Mesopota- 
mian cosmogonic myths led him to conclude that “it still 
moves within the forms of primitive thought, the evolution 
of the world being expressed in terms of sexual reproduc- 
tion",!* According to the Polynesian cosmogonic myth, 
the creation of the universe took place as a result of sexual 
intercourse between O-te-papa, the female principle, and 
Tangaloa, the male.** A similar belief persists in China. 
According to the Taoist creation legend, the universe is 
created out of the sexual union between Yang, the male 
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principle, and Yin, the female.!* "These common creation 
legends developed independently of each other, and the 
uniformity of human mind led to the rise of similar customs 
in countries widely separated from one another geo- 
graphically. 


V 
Trailokyavijayà! 
S. Chattopadhyay, Burdwan University 


Prof. D. C. Sircar first noticed the name of the deity 
Trailokyavijaya in the Chandil stone inscription which 
was edited by himself.* The inscribed stone slab was 
originally the lintel in the doorway of an old shrine, 
evidently of Trailokyavijayā. The inscription,‘ written in 
Sanskrit, is full of grammatical and orthographical errors.? 
It gives neither any indication to the pantheon to which 
the deity belongs nor any information regarding the religious 
belief of the donor. No image of Trailokyavijaya has 
been found up till now. Even the name does not occur in 
the lists of traditional Hindu or Buddhist deities. 

The encyclopaedic Agni Purana, however, in its Yuddha- 
jayarnava section (Chapters 124-28), gives a description of 
Trailokyavijayā.* There the goddess is conceived as 
conferring victory on her devotee over the enemy’s army in 
the battle field. The Purana attributes all sorts of awe- 
inspiring traits to this dreadful goddess. She is twenty- 
armed, blue-coloured, three-eyed and furious-looking with 


I The paper was received on the 23rd June, 1965—Ed. 

2 Ep. Ind., Vol, XX XIII, pp. 297-98. 

3 Ed. R. L. Mitra, Calcutta, 1873, Chap. 134: Om namo bhugavati 
dams(rini — bhimavaktre — mahograrüpe raktaneire  mahānisvane — vidyujjihwe 
nirmamse  gonasübharane | savamülüdhàürini mahāraudri sūrdracarmakrtāmbare 
asilalādhārini  bhrkutikrlāpānge  visamanetrakrtānane —— vasdmedoviliptagatre 
nilajīmūtavarņe  raudrarūpe vajriņi krodharūpiņi bhimabhisane mahūkāye 
makābhūtamūtaļ sarvadustanivarini Trailokyavijaye svaha | nīlavarņām preta- 
samsthüm vimsahastim yajejjaye | sahgrüme sainyabhangah syūt Trailokya- 
vijayā-pāthāt | | om sarva-satriin drāvaya om Brahmanam ükargaya Visnum 
ākarsaya oth Mahesvaram ākarsaya om Indram tālaya om parvatān cālaya om 
sapta-sāgarān šosayu......... 
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a huge ematiated form as dark as the cloud, a frowning face, 
red eyes and fierce mouth with terrible teeth. She wears 
a wet skin and a garland of dead bodies and holds thunder- 
bolt and sword. Her body is besmeared with fat ; snakes 
are her ornaments and a dead body is her seat. She is 
the embodiment of wrath and is the mother of the primary 
elements.‘ 

The above description in the Purana, apparently contains 
nothing particular on the basis of which Trailokyavijaya 
may be assigned to a particular pantheon. No associate 
deity is mentioned. The occurrence of the description of the 
goddess in the Agni Purana does not necessarily imply that 
she originally belongs to the Hindu pantheon. It may 
simply be a case of borrowing. 

In the mantras of invocation to the goddess, there are 
such expressions as “Drive the enemies away, drag Brahman, 
drag Visnu, drag Mahesvara, shake Indra, shake the 
mountains”, etc. These expressions are obviously intended 
to establish the supreme power of the goddess, and seem to 
indicate, though tacitly, an attempt to humiliate the Hindu 
deities, as their names are mentioned along with the enemy 
in the same vein. Trailokyavijaya thus appears to be a 
goddess of Buddhist extraction. 

There is in the Sādhanamālā a sādhana of one dreadful 
Buddhist god Trailokyavijaya5 and Trailokyavijaya perhaps 
was originally conceived as his fakti, as suggested by Prof. 
D. C. Sircar. The conception of Trailokyavijaya is more 
markedly ‘associated with thc Buddhist attempt to 
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humiliate the Hindu deities Siva and Pārvatī.* This blue- 
coloured, four-faced and eight-armed Buddhist god is 
represented in the sadhana as standing in a pratyālīdha 
posture (i.e. with the left foot advanced and the right foot 
drawn back) and trampling on the head of Siva and the 
breasts of Gauri under his left and right foot repectively. 
He holds the bell and thunderbolt in his principal hands 
exhibiting the vajrahunkara-mudra (i.e. with the wrists 
crossing at the breast), carries in three other right hands 
the khatvanga (a staff with a skull at the top), goad and 
arrows, and in the three other left hands the bow, noose and 
thunderbolt. It is evident that there is a close similarity 
of iconographic features between ‘Trailokyavijaya and 
Trailokyavijaya. ‘The anti-Hindu traits of the latter, how- 
ever, are not as marked as that of the former. This may 
be due to the transformation of Trailokyavijaya from her 
Buddhist original to a Hindu Puranic deity. 

The traditional Buddhist pantheon, we know, is divided 
into five kulas (families) with the five Dhyani (Divine) 
Buddhas as their progenitors. Each Divine Buddha is con- 
ceived as associated with a particular Divine Buddha-sakti, 
Divine Bodhisattva, Bija-mantra and colour. Aksobhya is 
regarded as the progenitor of the Dvesa family, the colour of 
this family being blue. Most of the awe-inspiring Buddhist 
gods and goddesses like Heruka, Sainvara, Vajradaka, 
Yamari, Ekajata, Mahacina-tara are included in this family.” 
Trailokyavijaya and Trailokyavijaya, as it appears from 
their traits and colour, belong to this Dvesa-kula, though 
it is not mentioned anywhere. Aksobhya, the Divine 
Buddha of this kula is intimately related to Tara and a 
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small image of the former is very often found in the head- 
dress of the latter. In the Hindu Tantras also, Tārā is 
described as Aksobhya-krta-sekharā, The Divine Buddha-sakti 
of Aksobhya is Locanā and this is also a name of Tārā. 
The main female deity of the Dvesa-kula is Ekajata 
whose worship is said to be introduced by Nagarjuna from 
Tibet.* The Tantrasāra informs us that according to 
the Bhairava Tantra, Ekajata is the Prakrti of Mahanila- 
sarasvatī and Ugratara and all are different forms of Tara 
(Tārā-bhedāh).* Thus Tara is regarded as the main female 
deity of the Dvesa-kula and, in a sense, of the entire 
Buddhist pantheon. Other female deities of this kula are 
regarded as forms of Tara. As a goddess of the Dvesa-kula, 
Trailokyavijaya perhaps was conceived to be a form of 
Tara and as the Sakti of Trailokyavijaya originally. 
Subsequently, her worship was incorporated in the Agni 
Purāņa. 

There has been a long-standing controversy regarding 
the date and authenticity of the present Agni Purana. But 
it is generally held that the Purana was compiled between 
700 and 1000 A.D. Some portions (mainly the Smriti and 
Alankara portions) of it are assigned to the 9th century 
A.D.'? The Chandil stone inscription bearing the name 
of Trailokavijaya, also ‘may be assigned to a date in the 
eighth or ninth century A.D. on paleographical grounds, 
according to D. C. Sircar. This is the period of fusion 
of Buddhism and Hinduism, which began earlier. The 
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Buddhist masses were gradually absorbed in the Brahmanical 
society.** In the process of this fusion, many Buddhist 
deities were also absorbed in the Hindu patheon. Trailo- 
kyavijaya thus appears to have found a way into the Agni 
Purana which was also compiled in this period. In con- 
clusion, it may be added that neither Trailokyavijaya nor 
Trailokyavijaya seems to have enjoyed a wide popularity. 
We get only one sadhana of the former and the latter is 
taken into account only in the Agni Purana. The Chandil 
stone inscription is the solitary epigraphical record that 
has come down to us and bears the name of the goddess 
Trailokyavijaya. 


VI 


Tārā as a Serpent Deity and its Jain 
Counterpart Padmāvatī' 


A. K. Bhattacharya, Indian Museum, Calcutta 


European researches on the symbolism of the serpent 
resulted in connecting it with the Sun, Time or Eternity. 
From its connection with the sun-spirit, it came to signify 
enlightenment and creation. But while there is general 
agreement in accepting the order in the symbolic objects 
adored by man, as given by Forling in his Rivers of Life, 
wherein the serpent comes the third, the Tree and the 
Phallus preceding in order, there is reason to doubt the 
theory that ‘gods and men transformed themselves into trees, 
plants or beasts’.? It is rather that the process was quite 
the reverse and the ancient thinkers found in the quick 
movement, spiritedness, etc., e.g., in the serpent, a reflection 
of the dynamicity of human life, its ideas of growth and 
expansion. Sebsequently, human thought tried to assimilate 
such objects, sensate or insensate, as were met with readily 
and could attract their attention as the embodiment and 
source of life and its essence. 

The tradition of serpent-worship in India is very old 
being traceable in the Atharvaveda, nay, even in some obscure 
passages of the Rgveda itself.” The word sarpa occurs only 
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once in the Rgveda and that also in the late tenth mandala.* 
Although there is much doubt as to the meaning of the 
term, the word ahi meaning ‘a serpent! is comparatively 
more frequent in certain portions of the text. The most 
conspicuous feature of this tradition is that the earliest 
reference to the serpent in the Rgveda is in the form of 
the enemy of Indra. Ahi or Ahi budhnya of the Rgveda is 
but another, and perhaps milder, form of the great enemy 
of Indra, viz., Vrtra, the serpent. This demoniac feature 
of the serpent was later, in the Brahmanas* and the Sūtras, 
metamorphosed into the semi-divine character attributed to 
it when it is classed with Gandharva, etc. It is here also 
that we meet with the term Nāga for the first time, 
attended with anthropomorphic features. It is also note- 
worthy that, both in the Samhitas and in the Sutras, it is the 
virile male energy that is embodied in the enemy of Indra, 
called Ahi. The transformation of the masculine personality 
into the feminine was the achievement of the epic writers 
with whom the serpent was the embodiment of the principle 
of creation and preservation. It is perhaps because of this 
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that the tradition in its later phase centres round the 
worship of a female deity as the serpent-goddess. The 
name Sarpa in the masculine finds mention in some verses in 
the Vājasaneyasamhitā of the White Yajurveda wherein, according 
to the commentator Mahidhara, it means just a heavenly 
or a terrestrial or even an atmospheric *abode'.? 

In the epic age which came after a big gap following the 
Vedic and extending over several centuries, this tradition 
and the cult assumed a shape which pervaded the entire 
mythological setting of the Āryāvarta of that time. The 
snake-sacrifice of Janamejaya is a major episode in the drama 
of the entire heroic poetry that had grown up round the 
Kuru-battle. Although we have in Vasuki the king of 
the serpents, we see in his sister, Jaratkaru, the serpent- 
goddess in the making. Vasuki’s sister Jaratkaru, wife 
of the sage of the same name, was the mother of Āstīka 
and this latter conception was responsible for the important 
position she came to occupy in the Hindu mythology as the 
presiding deity over the serpent-spirits. But the person 
that actually had been endowed with the power of curing 
snake-bites was Kasyapa. It is, again, Kadri that is 
associated with the serpents as their mother. It seems, 
therefore, that the mythological ideologies, as current in 
the epics, developed in a modified form in later ages and 
emerged in the Puranas in a new light. Thus the female 
serpent goddess Manasa, as we find in the Brahmavaivarta 
Purana the earliest Purana to mention her, is ideologically 
a combination of the above personal features.” While 
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Kadrū is conceived as the wife of the sage Kašyapa, the 
Primordial Male in creation. Manasā came to be regarded 
as the daughter of Šiva in later mythology, Šiva, of course, 
being the energy to whom the destruction of the Universe 
is attributed. Thus although, in a stotra in the Bhavisya 
Purana, we have the assertion that she is the mind-born 
daughter of Kasyapa, her origin from the seed of Siva has 
also found much favour with the Puranites. The above two 
concepts, again, were reconciled in the Brahmavaivarta 
Purāņa wherein she is called the mind-born daughter of 
Kasyapa and the spiritual daughter of Siva," In the 
Pauranic age, the serpent chief Šesa is sometimes associated 
or identical with Balarama who is represented as having a 
serpent wreath and also a club in hand,” In medieval 
sculptures, too, images of Balarama are found bearing the 
canopy of a seven-hooded serpent. ?° 

The conception of Manasa or Padma as a serpent-goddess 
is, however, a very late development. The lotus symbol was 
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primarily associated with the goddess of wealth, Laksmi. 
The images of certain other Visnuite gods and goddesses 
also exhibit the same symbol, The mythological accout of 
Narayana himself having a lotus-stalk rising up from his 
navel is certainly not very early, and it was at first the 
Lokapitr Prajapati Brahman that was lotus-seated. In art 
too, such representations cannot go further than the 
9th or 6th century A.D.‘ The name Padma is certainly 
reminiscent of her intimate association with the lotus.*? 
In the Purana literature, at least in its later phase, Padma, 
as mentioned along with Sarasvati, the goddess of learning, 
has no other significance than as Laksmi, the goddess of 
Wealth.** Indeed, the commonest dhyana of the goddess 
makes her ride on a swan,‘ the popular vahana of Sarasvati, 
The fact of her attaining the knowledge of Brahman in the 
form of the Earth, as already mentioned above, bespeaks this 
connection with Brahmani or Sarasvati. 

The Buddhists too knew the serpent-goddess under 
the name Janguli, She is perhaps the nearest approach, 
iconographically speaking, to the Jaina goddess Padmavati. 
Jāngulī as the snake-goddess emanates from Aksobhya, the 
2nd Dhyānī Buddha. Like Padmāvatī, she is the goddess 
curing snake-bites and also preventing it. According to 
a sangitt in the Sādhanamālā, Jāngulī is as old as the Buddha 
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himself who is said to have given to Ānanda the secret 
mantra for her worship. It is worthy of note that Janguli 
has been called in the Sādhanamālā, a Tara, ie., a variety 
of the latter.*^ It is indeed curious that Jāngulī should be 
so called in Buddhist tradition also. Of the eight kinds 
of ‘fear’ which are dispelled by Tara, to which fact 
she owes her name, the fear from serpents is one.!* That 
Padmāvatī is but the same goddess in the Jaina pantheon as 
Tara is in the Buddhist, is also stated clearly in the Padmāvatī- 
stotram.17 We know, however, that the group of goddesses 
going by the name of Tara is generally an emanation 
of Amoghasiddhi. In the Sadhanamala, Amoghasiddhi, the 
4th (according to the Nepalese Buddhists, the 5th) Dhyani 
Buddha, has, for his vākana, a pair of Garudas.. Although 
according to the Pauranic mythology, Garuda and the 
serpents are mutually intolerant of each other, their close 
relation, too, can hardly be denied. In fact, notwithstanding 
the description in the Sādkanamālā, representations of 
Amoghasiddhi have been found wherein a seven-hooded 
serpent forms the background of the main image, in the 
form of an umbrella.** The number of the hoods is very 
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significant. It bears close resemblance to the representations 
of Parsvanatha who must have either three, seven or 
eleven hoods as his canopy. These numbers are to be the 
distingushing features in recognising a figure of Parsvanatha 
as distinct from those of Supārsvanātha whose serpent canopy 
must have 1, 5 or 9 hoods.!? 

The name Janguli of the Buddhist goddess most probably 
suggests her popular origin, as the goddess of the forest-sides 
or, more properly, a rural goddess. 

Janguli as a snake-goddess curing snake-bite or preventing 
it is not, however, altogether unknown to the Jains. 
References to her in their literature are numerous. It is 
not unlikely, too, that apart from the conception of 
Padmāvatī, Janguli had an important place in Jain 
mythology. A Ms. dated Samvat 1546, i.e. 1489 A.D., from 
Jesalmer,?° mentions her as a snake-goddess.** Buddhist 
Tantricism came to have perceptible influence on Indian 
mind not before the 8th century of the Christian era. On 
the evidence of Taranatha on which the above conclusion is 
based, it was the 7th and 8th centuries which saw the 
emergence of Tantricism in India specially in the eastern 
parts thereof, notably Bengal.  Tāntricism which is 
characterised by the worship of female energy is further said 
to have been diffused through such cults as the Sahajayana 
which found its first exponent in Laksmidevi, daughter 
of Indrabhüti, who, according to a Tibetan tradition, 
flourished about the eighth century A.D.** The feminine 
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spirit as the deity presiding over the snakes is the 
product of this Tantricism, and her form as conceived in 
Buddhist retualistic texts had not altogether failed to leave 
its mark on the other Indian religious sects. The text 
referred to above is said to have been composed in Sarmvat 
1352 or 1295 A.D. by Jinaprabha Sūri.** Thus it is 
clear that, as early as the 13th century A.D. and most 
certainly a few centuries earlier, the Buddhist serpent- 
goddess Janguli was also familiar to the Jain writers, 
although as a distinct goddess in any definite iconic form 
she was not known to the latter. The form of Janguli 
as a deity appearing along with the central figure of 
Khadiravani Tara is best illustrated in a miniature painting 
on a 9th century Ms. of Paūcavimšatisahasrikā Prajnaparamita 
preserved in the Museum and Picture Gallery, Baroda. 
The figure of Janguli on the right is two-handed and has 
a canopy of five hoods of a serpent with a halo at the back. 
The left hand holds a serpent while the right hand seems 
to hold a vajra. Her seat appears to be a coiled serpent.** 
What, however, is the iconographic form of Janguli in 
Jainism is not very clear either in the texts or in any extant 
image thereof, 


We may also draw the attention of scholars to the fact 
that the concept of Padmā or Visaharī as being accompanied 
by the eight principal Nagas, regarded as her sons, as 
given in the Padmapurana of Vijaya Gupta as also the 
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Bhavisya Purāņa** has found an exact counterpart in the 
concept of Suklà Kurukullā, a goddess emanating from the 
Dhyānī Buddha Amitabha who has been described as being 
attended on by the Eight Nāgas—Ananta, Vāsuki, Taksaka, 
Karkotaka, Padma, Mahapadma, Šankhapāla and Kulika, 
each having a distinct colour of his own.?* "The names of 
these Eight Nagas tally?” exactly with the names given 
in the Tithitattva of Raghunandana.*® The names of the 
Eight Nagas also tally with those given in the Bhairava- 
padmavatikalpa, X. 14. The iconographic descriptions of 
these Eight Nagas are given as follows in X. 15-16 of the 
Bhairavapadmāvatīkalpa of Mallisena :*? Vāsuki and Sankha, 
born of the Ksatriya clan are of red colour; Karkota 
and Padma born of the Südra clan are black in colour ; 
Ananta and Kulika of the Brahmana clan possess white 
colour like the moon-stone and Taksaka and Mahapadma 
of the Vaisya clan have yellow colour. In fact, the mutual 
influence of the Buddhist Kurukulla and Jaina Padmavati 
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is very prominent as the Bhairavapadmavatikalpa itself 
mentions Kurukulla in X. 41,°° 
We may discuss here as to whether these Nagas are 
really nothing other than water-symbols as has been supposed 
by Coomaraswamy. No doubt, the names of some of 
these so-called Nagas go to strengthen the said view ; 
yet it is very significant that Padma as the goddess of wealth 
and prosperity, being identical with the deity known as 
Sri, most naturally had the ādhāra or constituent elements 
in the accepted eight kinds of treasures or nidhis in the 
shape of Padma, Mahapadma, Makara, Kacchapa, 
Mukunda, Nila, Nanda and Sankha. It also stands to 
reason to suppose that the nidhis came to be identified with 
serpents because of the fact that the principal kinds of 
snakes had each a special variety of jewel on its hood, 
and that the snakes being residents of the nether regions 
were aptly considered as the carriers of them from out of 
waters, the ocean or ratnākara as it is significantly known,*1 
The transformation, thus, of the wealth-goddess Laksmi 
into Padma, the serpent-goddess, entailed as a necessary 
change of the eight kinds of treasures into the eight kinds 
of Nagas or serpents, and we know that the goddess Laksmi 
gwas born out of the ocean, the abode of both the nidhis 
or treasures and the serpents. 
As a serpent-goddess, Padmāvatī is perhaps the most 
popular figure in the Jain pantheon. From a study of 
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the general description and the list of the boons conferred 
by her, one can easily recognise in her the most homely 
of the Jain goddesses. Even at a stage of development of 
her personality into an independent deity from the status of 
the Sasanadevi of Pāršvanātha, we are constantly reminded 
of the fact of her origin, although a study of the numerous 
stotras in her honour and the elaborate system of ritual 
that had grown up round her worship, as also the varied 
objects prayed for (which apparently she was capable of 
bestowing on the devotee) leaves but little doubt about 
the important position, as an independent and influential 
goddess, she had risen to occupy in the Jain pantheon. | 
In order to make a study of the iconography of Padmavati 
or any other god or goddess, it is imperative to make an 
investigation about her affiliation to any of the highest 
divinities of the mythology concerned. It is interesting, 
however, that in the case of Padmavati, she has been most 
systematically affiliated to one or other of the higher 
divinities in Brahmanism, Buddhism or Jainism. Not only 
that, there is ideological similarity among all these Higher 
Divinities to whom the serpent goddess is affiliated in all 
the three principal religious systems of India. We have 
already discussed to some extent the connection of Jànguli 
and Šuklā Kurukullà with Aksobhya and Amitabha whose 
emanations they are taken to be and are often represented 
in art as bearing their effigies on the aureole behind or 
on the crest. Reference may also be made in this connection 
to an inscription of the 2nd century B.C. which mentions 
an apsaras Padmavati as being in attendance on the 
Buddha afteg.his Enlightenment. The inscription was 
found on one of the Bharhut gateways in Central India. 
The name Padmāvati, further, as that of the capital city of 
the Naga kings who flourished in the 3rd century A.D. is 
also significant. It is mentioned in the Visnu Purána, and 
the entire scene of the play Maálatimüdhava by- Bhavabhūti 
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is laid in that city.** The connection of the Eight Nagas 
as attendants on Amitābha, the Dhyānī Buddha for Šuklā 
Kurukullā, is also to be compared with the conception 
according to which Padmāvatī is attended on by the same 
Eight Nāgas, both according to the Brahmanic and the Jain 
mythology.** The Padmāpurāņa, cited above, whose date 
according indication given in the text itself falls sometime 
in the latter half of the 15th century A.D.,5* says that 
Padmavati was the daughter of Hara.*® The dhyana of 
Manasa or Padma as given in the Bhavisya Purana calls her 
Mahesa (cf. Devith Padmām Mahesam šašadharavadanām, etc.). 
In the Padmavatistotram of the Jains too, Padmavati is called 
Maha-Bhairavi which speaks of her connection with the 
Saiva mythology, Bhairava being the name for Siva. 
The iconographic details (according to the epics) of 
Hara, wherein he is connected with a serpent coil, are 
too well-known to need mention here. This conception of 
Padmavati as the daugher of Hara has close similarity in 
her concept in the Jain mythology as the Yaksini of 
Parsvanatha who has a seven-hooded serpent as his canopy. 
In Buddhist ideology, too, as we have already noticed, 
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Amoghasiddhi as the Sire of Tara who has been compared 
with Padmavati, has a seven-hooded serpent as his canopy. 
The number (seven) of the hoods of the serpent forming the 
canopy is indeed very significant. Although more easily 
connected with the Saiva myths, Pāršvanātha, in order to 
be given the prominence he deserves in Jain faith, has been 
endowed with this seven-hooded canopy, for, in the Hindu 
tradition, the exalted form .of Visnu has the seven-headed 
heavenly Naga unlike the earthly cobra of Siva. This 
shows, if anything, that, while the Jain assimilates the Saiva 
character in regard to the general myths about serpent 
deities and their worship, yet it cannot do away with the 
conception of the celestial seven-headed Sesa when any 
consideration for an exalted form of a deity and its imagery 
was taken up.** 

It is interesting, however, to note that, according to a 
Digambara tradition, the icon of Padmavati is to have on 
her crest the effigy of the lord of the serpents. The 
Švetāmbara text Bhairavapadmavatikalpa of Mallisena thus 
gives a description of the goddess : 


Pannagadhtpasekharam vipularunambujavistaram 
kurkutoragavahanamarunaprabhamn kamalānanām | 
tryambakam varadankuSsayatapasadivyaphalankitarn 
cintayet kamalavatim japatam satām phaladāyinīm || 12 


Although, we know, it is usual in Buddhist iconography 
to represent the figure of the Sire on the head or crown or 
the aureole at the back of their emanations, in Jain 
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iconography, it is the figure of the lord of the serpents, 
Dharaņendra who has been conceived of as the consort of 
Padmavati,?" and not Parsvanatha, that is to be represented 
on the sekhara of the image of Padmavati. The Šāsanadevatās as 
emanations of the respective Tirthankaras seem to be a later 
development in Jain mythology. There were originally the 
principal converts, male and female, who as zealous defenders 
of the faith were to be associated with each Tirthankara 
with whom some mythological stories or legends are related 
to connect them. The Pravacanasāroddhāra discussing the 
character of a Yaksa only lays down that they are none but 
sincere adherents to the faith. The Pratisthakalpa says that 
a Sāsanadevatā is one that upholds the knowledge preached 
by the Jina.** The Acaradinakara of Vardhamana Siri 
characterises the Yaksas as those that maintained and 
guarded the Sri-Sangha of the Jains.?? We may draw 
attention to the Ganadhara cult in Jainism. With some- 
what similar, if not the same, zeal, the Ganadharas, the 
main converts to the faith and the principal disciples, are 
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offered worship and much in the same way as the Šāsanadevas 
represented in art. Thus Gautama, the Gaņadhara of 
Mahāvīra, is offered worship in connection with the worship 
of Parsvanatha and Padmāvatī.*? 

A Yaksa, however, came to be regarded as an emanation 
of the particular Tirthankara to whom one was attached 
as his Sasanadeva. By about the llth century A.D., this 
was firmly established as we find, in the Nirvanakalika of 
Padalipta Suri, mention of the Yaksas as emanations of the 
Tīrthankaras.** ‘It is, however, to be borne in mind that 
the name Yaksa as originally used in connection with the 
Sásanadevatás of the Tirthankaras, came gradually to signify a 
higher status than its more commonplace use does. We 
may refer here to the kaya theory of the Buddhists who, 
adopting the principle of the Tri-kaya, suppose that each 
Buddha has a three-fold kāya or body, i.e. aspect. In virtue 
of these ‘aspects’ or natures, there are three distinct mani- 
festations or existences of each Buddha on the earth, in 
Nirvana and in the heavens respectively. These aspects are 
Nirmāņa-kāya or ‘the body of Transformation’ which is 
according to some scholars a ‘magical’ body or an illusion,*? 
Dharma-kāya or ‘state or body of essential purity, and 
Sambhoga-kaya or ‘body of supreme happiness’. "These three 
states of existence are characterised by practical Bodht, 
essential Bodhi and reflected Bodhi respectively. And this kaya 
theory is responsible for regarding the Manusi Buddha as 
an emanation from the Dhyani Buddha. For the Dhyani 
Buddha as an embodiment of absolute purity manifests his 
earthly form in the Manusi Buddha, the mortal manifesta- 
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tion of the immortal abstraction. The necessity for this 
manifestation lay in the fact of the Mānusī Buddha as the 
mortal ascetic preaching the Law on earth and helping 
its preservation in that way.*? Although there is great 
difference in the fundamentals of the two theories of 
emanation as obtained in Buddhism, put forth above, 
and in Jainism as implied in the concept of the Sasanadevas, 
the function of the preaching, or more properly of the 
preservation, of the Law is generally attributed to the 
forms emanating in both. And although this common 
attribute was there, the difference, nevertheless, was very 
much conspicuous, as also was it inevitable because of 
the fact that in the Buddhist the divine mystic element was 
predominant while in the Jain it is the human. Conse- 
quently, while we find an easy transtormation in the case 
of the Buddhas, in the Jain it is merely a case of divinity 
put on earthly persons, and making them just adorable as 
Servants of the Faith. Moreover, a Yaksa or a Yaksini, as 
was the name obtainable with regard to the Šāsanadevatās, 
was quite different from the Yaksa of usual significance and 
application. In fact, a Yaksa or a Yaksini originally 
attached as such to a ‘Tirthankara came to be attended on 
by other Yaksas and Yaksinis, the application of the terms 
"in such cases retaining this usual sense of a demi-god.** 
Thus we find that, in the growth „ot Jain mythology, 
Padmāvatī was in the first stage a Šāsanadevatā attached 
to the 23rd Tīrthankara, Pārsvanātha,** but afterwards 
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enjoying the status of an independent deity who received 
worship as a serpent-goddess curing snake-bites as also of 
a deity to be invoked for such purposes as māraņa, uccátana, 
vafikarana, etc. 

The iconographic details of Padmāvatī are varied. 
The Padmávatistotram of an anonymous writer** conceives 
her as the Ādimātā or the Primordial Power, the Adisakti. 
She is also identified with almost all the important goddesses 
in Jain mythology. In other words, Padmavati has been 
conceived as the Primordial Power, thc source and fountain- 
head of all the different powers or presiding deities 
represented as so many goddesses in the hierarchy of the 
Jain pantheon. 
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Indrāņī 49, 89; co-related with 
Sakti 49; Mārrkā 28 

Indus valley civilisation 4-5, 74, 
87 ; proto-historic sites of 87 

inscriptions of V. S. 1234 and 
1236, Sakti as Saccikà or 
Saciyā in 95 

Traiyandr Ahapporul 20 

Isis 73 


J 


Jadavpur University 107 

Jagaddala-vihāra 123 

Jagannatha 42; attended by 64 
Yoginis, Katyāyanīs, Sapta- 
Matekaé, Vimalā and Virajā 
85 

Jagat, temple of Ambikā at 95 

Jagaddhātrī 122 

Jāgulāi, goddess 86 

Jaichand Yati 100 

Jain—iconography' 165; mytho- 
logy 163; pantheon 168 

Jainism 162 

Jajpur on the Vaitaraņī 8, 75; 
seat of Sakti cult 75; seat of 
Vajrayana Buddhism 79 

Jalan, Kusum 107 

Jambuki 86 


Janguli, Buddhist serpent god- 
dess 156, 162; emanates 
from Aksobhya 126, 156; iden- 
tified with the Jain goddess 
Padmāvatī, as old as the 
Buddha 127, 156 ; a rural god- 
dess 158; protects from 
snake bite 122 ; with a canopy 
of five hoods of a serpent 
159 : in Jainism 159 ; associat- 
ed with Khadiravanī Tara 159; 
a form of Buddhist Tārā 121 ; 
goddess of tribal peoples 127 


Japan, cult of Tārā in 123 

Jaratkāru, serpent goddess, sister 
of Vāsuki and mother of 
Astika 154 

Jāreņi, goddess 86 

jatābhāra 25 

Javanese epigraphs 123 

Jayā 15, 57, 138 

Jayanāga, coins of 35 

Jayantīpura 35, 39 

Jinamātā 93 ; her temple 95 

Jinaprabha Sūri 159 

Johnson 49 

Jňä in the pre-historic age, in 
the Vedic hymns and in the 
Brāhmaņas 12 

Jyestha, worshipped for warding 
off evil 35; called Alaksmi, 
elder sister of Laksmi, her 
worship 29-30; parivārade- 
vatā in Coļa temples 30; her 
eight Tamil names 29; her 
cult in Tamilnad 30; in the 
structural temple of Kailāsa- 
nātha 29 


K 


Kachar 35; kings of 38 

Kachuwā, headguarters of Can- 
dravīpa 129 

Kādamartelvi, goddess 20 
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Kadamba kings, worshippers ot 
the Saptumütrkà 78 i 

Kadrū, wife of Kāśyapa and 
mother of the serpents 154-55 

Kadugal, goddess 32 

Kāģuraikadavu], goddess 20 

Kaduraivattamudaiyāļ Pidāri, god- 
dess 32 

Kailādevī 93 

Kailāsa, abode of Šiva 31 

Kailāsanātha temple at Kiiici- 
puram 24, 26, 28-29 

Kaitabha, demon 137 

Kākamukhī 57 

Kākkaikkodiyāl, Tamil name of 
Jyesthā 29 

Kalaghant&, goddess 86 

Kalāhāņdi copper-plate grant of 
Tustikāra 74 

Kalaippariurdi 27 

Külamukhi, goddess 86 

Kālapātī, goddess 86 

Kālappidāri, her image 32 

Kālarātri, goddess 86 

kalās in the Kulārņava Tantra 43 

Kalasuni, goddess 86 

Kālati, Tamil name of Jyesthā 29 

Kali 8, 15, 17, 32, 50, 56, 85, 
122; songs in her praise 99 

Kah Jai, goddess 86 

Kālikā, goddess 86 

Kālikā-pādapadma-madhiepa 37 

Kālikā Purāņa 34 

Kalittogai, goddess 19 

Kaļudaivāhini, Tamil name of 
Jyesthā 29 

Kāmākhyā, goddess 34 

Kamar, a matriarghal caste 68 

Kāmarūpa 34 

Kamba-Ramayanam 27 

Kanakešvarī, goddess 86 

Kānamartelvi, goddess 20 

Kānanadi, goddess 20 

Kāficipuram 23-25, 28, 31 

Kanheri cave 117 

Kankali 86 


Kaņņai 18 


` Kanyākumārī 14, 18, 50, 53; in 


the Taittiriya Aranyaka 53 ; in 
pre-Christian times 53 

Kapālī 15, goddess, 57 

Kāpālika 87 

Kapālinī 17; her temple at Bhu- 
baneswar 84 

Kapilā 57 

Kapilasamhita 15, 79 

Karali 15, 50, 56 

karandamukuta 2% 


Karkotaka, Naga born of the 
Sidra clan, black in colour 
160 


Karnasuvarna 34 

Karņimātā, goddess 93; songs in 
her praise 99 

Kārttikeya 90 

Karuņāi, goddess 86 

Kāšīcandramāņikya, Siva-Durga- 
pade on his coins 102 

Kà$yapa, his power to 
snake-bite 154 

Kathāsaritsāgara 82 

Kātya clan 4 

katyavalambita hasta 23 

Kātyāyanī 4, 15, 50, 83 

Kaumāra sect 24 

Kaumārī, goddess 89; 
28 

Kau$iki 15 

Kawar, a matriarchal caste 68 

Kaya theory of the Buddhists 166 

Kedalanangu; Tamil name of 
Jyesthā 29 

Kekind, Mātrkā image and wor- 
Ship of the Sapta- or Ast{a- 
mātrkā at 99 

Kena Upanisad 15 

Kerala, Kadirs of 67 

khadga 23, 97 

Khadgakhetakadharini 57 


Khadiravana, locality probably in 
ancient Candradvipa 130 


cure 


Matrka 
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Khadiravanī-Tārā 112, 128, 130; 
an emanation of Amogha- 
siddhi; called Šyāmā-Tārā 
128; accompanied by A$o- 
kakāntā-Mārīcī and Ekajatā 
and holding nilotpala 128 

Khadūravāsinī-Tārā, same as 
Khadiravanī, in the Trikā- 
ndagesa 112 

Khangar, a matriarclal caste 68 

Khasis of Assam 67 

khatvanga 149 

khetaka 23 

Khimalmātā 93 

Khokrimātā 93 

KicakeSvari temple at Khiching 
86 

Kinsariyāmātā 93; her inscrip- 
tion [of V.S. 1056] 95 

kiritamakuta 26 

Kodikālmaņdapam temple 22 

Koņāraka temple 84; Jagan- 
natha, Sivalinga and Durga 
worshipped side by side in 
84 ; regarded as Saura-pītha 
75 

Korravai, goddess af Pālai 18-19 

Kosala 131 

Kotamācaņdī, goddess 86 

Kothešvarī goddess 85 

Kovalan 20 

Kreņā 15 

Krsņa, his cult 43 

Krsnaism 44 

Krsņamāņikya, $Siva-Durgā-pade 
on the coins of 102 

Krsnapingala 57 

Krttikās, six in number 90 

Kubjikā Tantra 144 

kucabandha 25 

Kulakuņdalinī 44 


Kulika, Nāga born of the 
Brāhmaņa clan, white in 
colour 160 

Kumari 15, 18 


Kumirila 66 


12 


kumārīpūjā 72 

Kumbakonam 26 

Kunnattur, locality 28 

Kuru-battle 154 

Kurukullā, deity 79; form of 

Tārā, with two hands, emanat- 
ing from Amitābha 126 

Kuruntogai 19 

Kusāņa 28 


L 


Lahiri, A. N. 3, 101 

Lahiri, B. 3, 107 

Laksmi, goddess of wealth 35, 
52, 156 ; born out of the ocean 
161 

Laksmidevi, daughter of Indra- 
bhüti 158 

Lalitagiri 79 

laukikarüpa 141 

Lévi, Sylvain 144 

literature—Vedic, 
4; epic 14 

legends 103 

Locanda, the Sakti of Aksobhya 
150; another name of Tārā 
150 

Lokeša 123 

Lydia 71 


epic, Purāņie 


M 


Madagascar 72 

Madalapafiji 85 

Mādhavapāšā, headquarters of 
Candravīpa 129 

Madhu, demon 137 

Madra country 68 

Madraka people 68 

Madras 67 

Madras University 107 

Madurai, city 85 

Mahābalipuram 22-23, 26 

Mahābhārata 66, 68, 79; in 
Oriya by Sāralā-dāsa 79 
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mahābhaya, 8 in number 115 

Mahācīnūcārakrama 144 

Mahācīnatārā, Buddhist god- 
dess, a fierce form of 
Tārā 118-19, 121 

Mahācīnakramatārā, correspond- 
ing to Mahākāli 137 

Mahādevī, in the Harivarnša, 
destroyer of Šumbha and 
Ni$umbha 57; consort of 
Siva 73 

Mahakali 15, 32, 56, 137 

Mahālaksmī 137 

Mahalingam, T. V. 3, 7, 107 

Mahāmāyā 138 

Mahamiyavijayavahini, goddess 
134; fierce aspect of Tara 
134, 139 

Mahānidrā, goddess 15 

Mahāpadma, Nāga born of ihe 
Vaišya clan, yellow in colour 
160 

Mahapatra, K. N. 83 

Mahāsarasvatī, goddess 137 

Mahavamsa 67 

Mahāvastu 66 

Mahāvidyā, consort of Visņu 42 

Mahāvidyās, ten in number, in 
the Mahābhagavata Purana 
118 

Mahāvināyaka, 75 

Mahendradeva, his coins 36 

Mahendravarman, Pallava king 
21 

Māhendrī, goddess 89 

Māhešvarī 86, 89; one of the 
Saptamātrkā 38 

Mahidevi, the earth goddess, 
consort of Viiu 43 

Mahisa, demon 15 

Mahisamardini 87, 101-102; her 
stone images and popularity 
in Rajasthan 87 

Mahisamardini cave 22, 24 

Mahisasrk priya 57 

Mahisāsura 21, 137 


Mahisāsuramardinī 23, 81, 94; 
her image 81, 96; songs in 
her praise 99; terracotta 
plaques representing her 94; 
her epithets 88 ; called Asura- 
dāraņa-tīksņa-sūlā 88; with 
four arms 96; with eight- 
arms 95; her three different 
fighting styles 96; her trium- 
phant mood 95 

Majumdar, P. K. 3, 92, 107 

Malaimagal, same as Parvata- 
kanyā-Pārvatī 19 

Malaiyadippatti cave 24, 28. 

Malas of the Far South 68 

Mālatīmādhava, drama by Bhava- 
bhiti 162 

Mālavarkkilangilai, younger sister 
of Visņu 24 

Manasā, serpent goddess 121, 
154-55; daughter of $iva 155: 
Spiritual daughter of Siva and 
mind-born daughter of Kās- 
yapa 155; her dhyana 163; 
called Mahešā 163 

Mandagappattu cave inscription 
21 

mandala 88-89, 125 

maņdala-pūjā-krama 88 

Mandor, Matrka image from 99 ; 
Astamātrkā from 99 

Mangala, goddess 86 

Mangala temple at Kākatpur 86 

Manimekalai 20, 27 

Manipur 35, 39 

‘Mantra-mother’ 13 

Manusi-Buddha, the mortal 
ascetic 166-67; emanation 
from the Dhyānī Buddha 166 

Mārakamā, goddess 86 

Marathwada University 107 

Māreņi, goddess 86 

Miri-ammam 33; as the goddess 
of rain 33 

Mārkaņdešvara tank 85 

Miárkandesvara temple 8] 


. matriarchal 
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Markandeya Purána 137, 139; 
its Devimāhātmya section 137, 
139 

marakkalat(am, a. 
dance 19 

Marshall, John 46, 66 

marudam tree 21 

Marwar, Jains of 95 

Mātammā, goddess 33 

Matangesvara temple 23 

Matr-gana 89; their concept in 
the Purāņas 28 ; in the records 
of the early Kadambas 89 

social organisation 


variety of 


66-67 

Mātrkās 28, 77; group of 30; 
at Velacheri in the Chingle- 
put District 28; her images 
77, 99; in Rajasthan 99; at 
Jājpur and its neighbour- 
hood 78; absence of child in 
their lap 80, 99; with child 
99; from Dharmašālā 79; 
Māhešvarī-mātrkā 28; cult 
of the Mātrkās in Tamilnad 
30 ; Saptamātrkā 28; their 
sculptural representation 28 

Matr-mandalavidah 88 

Maurya period, terracotta figur- 
ines of 51 

Māyā, goddess 15, 86 

Megasthenes 53 

Mehta, R. N. 107 

Merutantra 144 

Mewar, Sakti worship in 95 

mimamsaka 6 

Mitra, Sm. Debala 83 

Mohenjodaro 143 

Mohini temple at Bhubaneswar 
86 

Mokalamātā 93 

Mongoloid Xanthoderms 8 

Moonkhan Mev of Alwar, his 
folk songs 100 

Mother cult 52 
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Mother goddess 3-4, 8, 46, 50, 52, 
65-67, 87, 90; in the Vedic 
literature 4-6; in the Bud- 
dhist pantheon 117 ; identified 
with Kali 8; her worship 47 ; 
in India 8; in Syria, Asia 
Minor, Palestine, Cyprus, 
Crete and Egypt 46; in the 
Indus and Nile valleys 46- 
47; in Western Asia 66; her 
cult 52, 87; as tribal ances- 
tress 67; as Sakti 52; her 
prototypes 51; in pre-Aryan 
times 50; in the historic 
period 51 ; at Taxila, Banaras 
and Patna 52; Tantric ele- 
ment in 90; worshipped in 
the Vindhyan forests 8; 
seventy-six mother goddesses 
in the Bata Abakāsha 85; 
her cult in the Old Stone Age 
and in the European Palaeo- 
lithic and Neolithic Ages 46 

Mother kin 56 

Mūdevi, Tamil name of Jyestha 
29 

mudra 126 

Mugadi. Tamil name of Jyesthā 
29 

Mukherjee, D. 3, 107 

Muktešvara temple, 
Mātrikā in 8! 

Muktifvara temple 23, 25 

mundmala 25 

Muruga, son of the Great Mother 
19 

Musqaki tribe 145 

Muthyāļammā, goddess 33 

Muttaraiyar cave temples 24, 28 

Mysore 67 


Sapta- 


N 


Nābhigayā 25 
Naga 153 : as a water symbol 161 
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Nāgabhaja, a worshipper of Bha- 


gavati 94 

Nagar 87, 93 

Nagarjuna 119 

Nāgārjunikoņda 5, 110, 113 

Nagda, Mātrkā image from 99 

Nāgešvarasvāmī temple 26 

Nagna-Sabara 8 

Nallāļ 18 

Nālāyiradivyaprabandham 30 

Nandin 29, 102 

nan, bow-string 21 

Nārasimhī, goddess 89 

Nārāyaņa 156 

Nārāyaņiī, 42 

Narayana Upanisad 14 

Narayani-stuti 130; in the 
Devimahatmya section 139 

Nasik 117 

navakandam 27 

Nayak rulers 31 

Needham, Joseph 144 

neolithic society 45 

Nepal 142 

Nepalese Buddhist 
142 

Nesari plates of Govinda TII 123, 
130-31 

nidhi, eight forms of 161 

Nīlī 18 

Nirvāņakalikā by 
166 

nirmanakaya 166 

Nispannayogāvalī 121, 125. 134 

Nisumbha, demen 25 

Nišumbhasūdanī, of the early 
Coļa period 25 

Nonaryan 51, 57, 75 

North-Eastern India, coins of 34 

Northern India, popular theme of 
98 

nyāsa 84 


manuscripts 


Pādalipta Sūri 


O 


Odiyana-Tārākrama 88 

Om Tāre Tuttāre Ture 
128 

Onkārasundarī, goddess 32 

Orissa 74, 81 

Orissa State Museum 86 

O-te-papa, the female principle 
145 

Osian, sculptures from 95, 97 


Svāhā 


P 


Padirruppattu 19 

Padma, Naga born of the Sidra 
clan, black in colour 160 

Padma, her concept 159; iden- 
tical with Šrī 161 ; mentioned 
along with Sarasvati 156 

Padma Purana 43 

Padmāpurāņa by Vijaya Gupta 
159 

Padmāvatī 158; as an independ- 
ent deity 168; as a §dsana- 
devata 167; attached to the 
Tīrthankara Pāršvanātha 167 ; 
as the Ādimātā and Adi- 
Sakti 168; attendant of the 
Buddha 162; attended by > 
eight Nagas 163; as a 
daughter of Hara 163; called 
Mahā-Bhairavī 163 ; her ico- 
nography 126, 164; identi- 
fied with goddesses in Jain 
mythology 168; Pārsvanātha 
represented on the sekhara of 
her image 165; invoked for 
māraņa, uccáfana and vašī- 
karana 168 ; her popularity in 
the Jain pantheon 161 

Padmāvatī, capital of the Nüga 
kings 162 

Padmavatistotram 168 

Pāla dynasty 91, 112; age of 113 

Pāla kings. the dharmacakra- 
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mudrā on their seal and Bha- 
gavati Tārā on their banner 
131; their devotion to Tara 
133 

Pallava dynasty 21 ; coins of 23; 
bull emblem on the banner 
of 131 

Paricatattva 84 

Paiicavimisatisahasrika Prajūāpā- 
ramita 159 

Pandaea, daughter of Heracles in 
the Pandya country 53 

Pandya dynasty 31, 131; the 
fish-banner of 131 

Pandya cave temples 24, 28 

Pāņdunagara 36 

Panigrahi, K. C. 77-78, 80-81 

Pārānagar, Mahisāsuramardinī 
temple at 95 ; sculptures from 
97 

Parā-šakti 71 

Para-Siva 44 

parašu 97 

Parasuramesvara temple 80 

para-vak 6, 13 

Parental Dhyani Buddha 124-25 

parivaralaya 29 

ParnaSabari, tribal goddess 127; 
late form of Tara 118; pro- 
tects her devotees from epi- 
demics 122 

Pāršvanātha 163 ; distinction from 
Suparsvanatha 158 

Parthivendravarman, epigraph of 
28 

Parvati 15, 149; epigraphical 
references to 31; in company 
with Siva and Shanda 30; 
Shrines of 30: worship of 30 

pasa 97 

Patagonians of South America 72 

Pateli, goddess 86 

Patna University 107 

Pāykalaippāvai 27 

Pāykalaippārai 27 

Pelew Islands 71 


Pērāširiyar, commentator on the 
Tolkāppiyam 20 

Periplus of the Erythruean Sea 
18, 53 

Personal God 14 

Perumībūnārruppadai 18 

Phalodi, Mātrkā image and 
worship of Sapta- or Asta- 
matrka at 99 

Phrygian worshippers of Cybele 
65 

Pingalü, goddess 86’ 

Piplādmātā 93 

Pithas, tradition regarding five 
of them 75 

Poduvagai Grudaiyal Pidāri, god- 
dess 32 

Polerammá. goddess of smallpox 
33 

Pracitmahatmya by Dvija Trilo- 
cana 86 

Pradyumna cult 43 

Prajapati Brahman 13, 158; as- 
sociated with Vac 13 

Prajūāpāramitā, corresponding to 
Mahāsarasvatī 137 

Prakrti 69-70: the 
principle 45 

Pramuditaghan-atyartha- 
nihrādinī 90 

Prapaiicasára Tanira 43 

Pratisthākalpa 165 

pratyalidha posture 149 

Pravacanasūroddhāru 165 

prayogacakra 23 

Pre-Aryan peoples 87 

Premabhaktibrahmagita by Yaso- 
vanta Dasa 85 

primitive belief 143 

Prthvi the Earth goddess, in the 
Atharvaveda 48; in the 
Reveda 47 

Prthuvirya, coins of 35 

Proto-Australoids 8 

Pugal 97 

Pulayans or Cherumans 67 


feminine 
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Pulindas 57, 118 
Pullamangai, locality 25 
Punic Africa 73 

Punjai, locality 25 


Puņņaitturainaūgai Pidāri, god- 
dess 32 
Purāņas 6, 154; representation 


of the Divine Mothers in 90 
Purl, city 8, 41; Pitha of the 
Vaisnavas 75; seat of Lord 
Jagannātha 84; the Mārrkās 
of 85 
Purusa 45, 49, 69 
Purusottamamāhātmyu 41 


R 


Rairh, nude and seminude Mo- 

ther-goddess figures from 94 

Rājadharamāņikya,  Ģiva-Durgā- 
pade on the coins of 102 

Rājakesarī, Cola king, his ins- 
cription 28 

Rājasirnha Narasimhavarman II 
22, 24 

Rajasthan, Mahisāsuramardinī im- 
ages from 98; pocis and 
cāraņas of 99; royal worship- 
pers of Siva or Visnu 100; 
Sakti worship in 8, 92; 
worship of Kali, Durga, Ca- 
muņdā, Astabhujā and Ambā 
in 92 

Rājasthānī manuscripts 99 

Rajasthan University 107 

Rajatarangini 8, 82 

Rākā in the Reveda 47 

Rākgasas 139 ^ æ 

Rāmacaņdī, deity 85-86 

Rāmagangāmāņikya, $iva-Durgā- 
pade on the coins of 102 

Ramgarh, Mārrkā image and 
worship of Sapta® or Asta- 
mātrkā at 99 

Rāmānujamaņdapa cave 22 

Raņapriyā 57 


Ranganātha cave 23 

Ratnagiri 79 

Ratnamāņikya I, his coins 102 

Ratnamāņikya Il, king of Tripura 
37 

Ratnasambhava, Dhyānī Buddha 
124 

Ray, N. R. 113 

Religion, Brahmanic and ‘Tantric 
83 

Rgveda 19; goddesses 

° hymns of 11 

Rudrayamala, Tantric work 118, 
144 

Rūpumaņdana 43 


in 47; 


S 


abara (avara) 118 

aci, wife of Indra 50; 
Rgveda 12 

Saciyāmātā 93, 95, 99; her temple 
at Osian, 95, 99; incomplete 
set of Mātrkās at the temple 
of 99 

Sadānana 89 

Sadhana 19, 117, 119, 122, 125 

Sddhanamala, 121, 125, 127, 134 
148, 156; an anthology of 
sūdhanas, 121 ; sangīti in 127 

Sahajayāna 158 

Sailendrarajaguru 126 

Saiva 39 

Šaivism 75; in Kashmir 10 

Sakambhari, goddess 15, 85, 93 

Sakrāīmātā, goddess 93; her tem- 
ple 95 

Sākta 14, 16. 24; their cult 84; 
their yogu 25; their Tantras 
15, 84; their literature of 15 

Sakta-Pitha 34 

Sākta Upapurāņas 56 

Sakti 6, 12, 42, 45, 53-54, 92; her 
image 95; in the Reveda 12, 
49; in the Svetdsvatara Upa- 
nisad 13; her worship 7, 47, 


in the 
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100 ; evolution of her cult in 
Tamilnad 7; her worship in 
Rajasthan 93; in India 45, 
54-55; in the Indus valley 54; 
in the Puranas and Agamas 
54; her connection with Indra 
50 ; in the Devīmāhātmya sec- 
tion of the Markandeya 
Purana 54; her origin and 
evolution 10, 54; two forms of 
30; her association with the 
principle of creation 47 ; con- 
cept of 28; as the beginning 
and end of all forms of acti- 
vities 92 ; worshipped as Kall, 
Tarini, Durga, Sodašī, Bhu- 
vanešvarī, Dhūmāvatī, Bagala, 
Bhairavī, Chinnamastakā, 
Annapūrņā, Vāgdcvi, Kamalā- 
layā, Candi, ctc. 92; archaco- 
logical evidence on the cult of 
53; in the coins of Huviska 53; 
decline of Sakti worship in 
Rajasthan in the late mediae- 
val period 100; her worship at 
Mandor 93; as Jyesthā 29; as 
Matrka 13; as the mother 
principle in India 45; wor- 
shipped by the Muslims and 
Jains 100; in the Old and New 
Stone Ages 46; her Vedic 
conception 13; in the Mahā- 
bhārata and Rūmāyaņa and 
the Puranas 52; in the epic 
and Puranic literature 52 
Sakti cult 3, 6, 15, 17, 21, 31-32, 
67; its evolution 8, 46, 54; in 
the Markandeya Purana 15; 
anthropological and philoso- 
phical aspects of 4; its Daksi- 
divisions 54; in Tamilnad 18, 
ņamārga and  Vāmamārga 
29; pre-Vedic and non-Vedic 
55; archaeological relics of 
54; in the Tantras 54; in 
Western India 8; in Nortb- 


East Indian coins 9; asso- 
ciated with thc cult of Siva 
47 

Sakti-pitha, in South India 31 

Sakti school 71 

Saktism 42; its association with 
Mother right 8 

Saktist literature 42 

Sakti worship 7, 94; in thc Vedic 
age 10; in the Mahābhārata, 
in Rājasthān 95; in India 56 

Sakya 66 ` 

sambhoga-kūya 166 

Samācāradeva, his coins 35 

Samhita 10, 143 

Samalài, goddess 86 

Samale$vari temple at Sambalpur 
86 

Samari, goddess 18 

Samvara, Buddhist god 149 

Sangam literature 18 

Sankha 23 

Sánkhya philosophy 45, 69 

Sankhapala, Naga born of the 
Ksatriya clan, red in colour 
160 

Sankara 70 

Sankari, goddess 18 

Sankarāchārya 24-25; author of 
the Suundaryaluhari 24; known 
as S$aynatasthāūpanācārya 25 

Saņmātura, ‘the son of the six 
mothers” 90 

Santal 145 

Sapanāccti, goddess 80 

sapta-loka-matr 89 

Sapta-mūtrkā 28, 30, 54, 80; 
parivārālayus for 30; group of 
28 ; in carly Cālukyan age 28; 
at Alambakkum 28; thcir tem- 
plc at Belkhandi 86 ; archaco- 
logical evidence of 54: evolu- 
tion from the seven tongues 
of Agni 54; in the Rgveda 
54; as parivārudevutā till the 
lith and 12th centuries 29 
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Saptasati 15 


Saradárcanüpaddhati by Godāvara : 


Misra 86 

Sārakamā, goddess 86 

Sāralācaņdī, goddess 86 

Sāralā-dāsa 86 

Sāralā temple at Jhankad 86 

Sarpa in the Rgveda as the 
cnemy of Indra 153; in the 
Vajasaneyasamhita of the 
White Yajurveda 154 

Sarpamukhi, goddess 86 

Sarasvati 15, 43, 47, 52; ona 
Bharhut pillar of the Š$unga 
period 52; in early Buddhist 
art 52; in the Rgveda 47, 51; 
as a river goddess 48; attached 
to Brahman 48; goddess of 
knowledge 48 

Saraswati, S. K. 107, 113, 121 

Sarvajūamitra 139 

Sarvāņī, eight-armed goddess 36 

Sarvaprapajicajanani 12 

Šāsanadeva, Šāsanadevatā 166; 
emanations from the Tirthan- 
karas 165: upholders of the 
knowledge preached by the 
Jina 165 

Sasanadevi 162 

Satānka, figure of Siva on the 
coins of 35 

Šāstrī, G. N. 3-5, 7 

Sastri, Hīrānanda 118, 130 

Sat-cakra 85 

Šatī 17 

Saumya aspect 120 

Saundaryalahari 24 

Saura 24 

Savara (Sabaraf""57 

Sāvitrī, goddess 15, 86 

seals from Mohenjodaro 5 

Sellandi-amman 32 

Semitic worshippers of Astarte 65 

Sendan Divākaram 29 

serpent 153; in the epic 153; as 
a principle of creation and 


preservation 153; seven- 
hooded 164; in the Brāh- 
maņas and  Sütras, 153; 


classed with the Gandharvas 
153; serpent goddess 154; 
serpent worship 152; in 
India 152: in the Atharva- 
veda 152 

Sega, serpent chief 155, 164 

Settai, Tamil name of Jyestha 
29 

sex rites 145 

Sgrol-ma, Tibetan name of Tārā 
124 

Sihabāhu, king 67 

Sihasivalj, sister of Sīhabāhu 67 

Sīlamātā 93 

Silappadikaram 19-21, 24, 27 

Sirnhala 131 

Sirnhavāhanā Durgā 37, 102 

Sirnhavāhinī, goddess 24 

Simh-ogro-yukta-rathamzz 
āsthita-caņdavegā 88 

Singavaram cave 22 

Sinha, B. P. 3-5, 107 

Sircar, D. C. 3-9, 34, 74, 87, 101, 
107-14, 128, 147-51 

Sirimādevatā of Bhārhut 110 

Sirpur in Madhya Pradesh 117 

SisireSvara temple 81 

sitting posture 125 

Siva 7, 17, 31, 36, 50, 72, 149, 
163; trisula of 7; Catur- 
bhuja Siva 102; temple of 
29; creed of 24; cult of 36; 
as Bhairava 163 

Siva 8 

Siva-Durga, their worshippers 102 

Siva-Durga-padarajo-madhu pa 37 

Siva-mandala-diksa 88 

Siva mythology 163 

Skandamātā, goddess 15 

Skanda Purana 41, 84; Kumāri- 
kakhanda of 4! 

Snake sacrifice of Janamejaya 154 

Solapuamā temple at Cuttack 86 
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Soro copper plate of Bhānudatta 
76 

Southern Buddhist School 124 

South Indian goddess 53 

Sri, consort of Visnu, identified 
with Kamala 42, 54 

Srikoyil temple 32 

Sriksetra, popularity of Sakti 
cult in 85 

Srimad-Rddhagovinda- padára- 
vinda-makaranda-mano- 
madhukara 39 

$ri-$ri-Hara-Gaurij-carana- 
kamalā-madhukara 38 

sri-šri-Hara-Gaurī-caraņāra- 
vinda-makaranda-madhukara 
38 

Sri-Sri-Hara-G aurj-padamrta- 
madhukara 38 

$ri-$ri-Hara-Gaurj-pada-parayana 
38 

$ri-$ri-Máahe&varij-carana-kamala- 
makaranda-madhukara 38 

Sri-$ri-§iva-carana-kamala- 
madhukara 37 

Sri-Sri-Siva-carana-madhukara 39 

Srong-tsan Sgam-po, Tibetan king, 
his Tibetan and Chinese 
quecns 123 

StambheSvari, worshipped by the 
Sulkis 74 

Subhadra, as a manifestation of 
Durga, identified with Ekā- 
namsa 84; as the sister and 
consort of Visnu 84; her 
cult 41 

Subrahmanya 29 

Sudhanyáditya, his coins 35 

Sukld-Kurukulla, goddess ema- 
nating from Amitābha 160, 
162 

Süla, god 21 

Süladhvaja 23 

Suli, goddess 18-19 

Sultāns of Bengal 35 

Sumbha 137 


Supāršvanātha 158 

Sūrya 29 

Susānimātā 93 

Svadhā 15 

Svāhā, goddess 15 

Svarnüdrimahodaya 19 

Svatantratantra, origin of Tārā 
in 119 

Svetaketu, son of Uddülaka 69 

Svetàmbara text 164 

Šyāmā,  Mother-goddess, 130; 
popular in Bengal 130; one 
of the earliest forms of Tārā 
130 


T 


Tabagāt-i-Nāsirī 76 

Taittiriya Aranyaka 18, 116 

Takkayāgapparaņi, goddess 20 

Taksaka, Naga born of the Vaisya 
clan, yellow in colour 160 

Tamilnad 21 

Tangaloa, the male principle 145 

Tanjore 25, 31; inscription from 
32 

Tantra 71, 90 

Tantravārttika 66 

Tantric formula 128 

Tantricism 143, 145, 158; origi- 
nates from agricultural magic 
143; Buddhist 158 

Tantric manuscripts 86 

Tantric religion, Hindu and 
Buddhist 46 

Tantric rituals 143 

Tantrikas 81 

Tantrodbhüta-prabalapavan- 
odvartitāmbhonidhi 90 

Taoism 145 

Taoist ideas 143 

Tāra in the Reveda 109; an 
appellation of Rudra 109 

Tārā 79, 108-09, 115-16, 122, 
139; of Tibet 144; of China 
144; in the Brahmanical and 
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Buddhist pantheons 115, 135; 


her 24 forms 121; her . 
100 varieties 121; described 
as Aksobhya-krta-sekhara 


150; as a serpent deity, the 
counterpart Of the Jain Padmā- 
vati 152; main female deity 
of the Dvesa-kula 150; an 
emanation of Amoghasiddhi 
157; residing at the foot 
of a hill near the Bay of 
Bengal 109; Buddhist goddess 
emanating from the various 
Dhyānī Buddhas 128; her 
cult 124, 130; worshipped 
by the aboriginal peoples 
133; her original home 109; 
her emblems 127; her sculp- 
tural representation 125 ; with 
thousand hands and thou- 
sands eyes 137 ; her mediacval 
images 122, 125, 127; her 
sculptural and painted repre- 
sentations 117, 124; wor- 
shipped in Candradvipa or 
Bāklā-Candradvīp 109, 112, 
28-29; her temple in Java 
126; her 108 names 121; 
location of her abode 113; 
her temple in the §ailendra 
hingdom 123; her name ap- 
plicd to both the Buddhist 
and Hindu Devis 123; her 
popularity in the Pala age 
113; her iconography 109-10, 
115; as the mother of all the 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas 116; 
as Durga 116; as the Sakti 
of AvalokiteévaM™ 115-16; in 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas 116; 
originating in East Bengal 
113; originating in Ladakh 
119; originating in India 109, 
120; originating in Western 
India 108; as a source of 
success 123; the meaning of 


her name 115; compared with 
Durga 115; as the Primordial 
Female Energy 115; her mer- 
ger with local deities 109; 


in Eastern India 112; her 
association with stars 111; 
as the Saviour of the 


people 111; her four-armed 
form 111; with three or four 
heads 111; with thousand 
heads and thousand hands 
112; her worship in Eastern 
India 109; her Brahmanical 
form 108; her representation at 
Ellora 108 ; as the goddess of 
navigation 108; worshipped 
by traders 109; Chincse tra- 
dition of 109; worshipped in 
Tibct and Mongolia 109; her 
Sino-Tibetan origin 111 

Tārābhattarikānāmāstottarašata 
section of the Dhārāņisan- 
graha 138-39 

Tāranātha 158 

Tara-Nilasarasvati, 
Colana lake 119 

Tārārahasyu 114 

Tārāsuni, goddess 86 

Tārātantra 144 

Tara temple at Somapura in 
North Bengal 113 

Tāreņi, goddess 86 

Tarikh-i-Firuzshah{ 76 

Tāriņī 116; namc of Durgā 116 

Tārīnīkulasudhātarangiņī by Ke- 
fava Ratha 86 

Tauvai, Tamil name of Jyesthā 
29 

Taxila 51, 53 

temple of the Mothers 90 

terracotta figurines 51, 97 

terracotta plaques 87 

Tessitori, L. P. 97 

Tevāram 20, 27 

Thakoorain of Kachar 38 

Thomson 145 


born in the 
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Tibet, cult of Tara in 123; 21 
forms of Tara in 123 

Tibetan tradition 158 

Tilādhaka, locality in Magadha, 
Mahayana Buddhist establish- 
ment at 128 

Tīrthacintāmaņi 
Misra 79 

‘Tiruchirapalli District 28 

Tirugokarnam, locality 28 

Tirukkalakkudi, locality 28 

'Tirukkarugavur, locality 25 

Tirumalai inscription of Rajendra- 
cola, 132; mention of Van- 
gāla in 132 

Tirumurram temple 32 

Tirumurugarruppadai 18 

Tiruttaugal cave 24 

Tiruvalangadu plates of Rājendra- 
cola 25 

Tiruvaludaiyal Pidāri, goddess 32 

Jolkáppiyam, carliest Tamil gra- 
mmatical work 19 

"To-lo'-Bodhisattva 110, 129; his 
popularity at Nālandā 129 

‘Yondaradippodi Alvar, Vaisnava 
saint 30 

Tonk District 87 

Trailokyacandra, ruler of Can- 
dravipa 132 

Trailokyavijaya, Buddhist god 
147-48 ; his twenty-armed and 
three-cyed form 147 

'Trailokyavijayā in the Chandil 
inscription 112; 150-51; her 
conception 147-48 ; consort of 
Trailokyavijaya 148; a form 
of Tara 150 

iribhanga 23, 20 

Tri-kāya theory of the Buddhists 
166 

Trika School 13 

Trimūrti cave 22-24 

Trio 46 

Tripura coins 35, 101-02; of 
Vijayamanikya 101 


by Vdacaspati 


Tripura rulers, their coins 102 

Tripurasundarī 71 

trišūla 97 

Trutikhāi, goddess 86 

Tunangaiyamcelvi, ‘one who 
dances the Tunangai dance’ 19 

Tustikāra, king 74 


U 


Ucharal feast 67 

Udayagiri 79 i 

Udaygiri inscription 89 

Ugratārā 86, 122; her temple at 
Bhusandapur 86 

Ultimate Reality 14 

Uma 15, 79; daughter of Agni 50 

Uniyara in the Tonk District 87 

Upanisads 10-11, 143 

Usà in the Revedu 47; as the 
divine matron 48, 51; as the 
famale associate of the Sun- 
god 48; mctamorphosed into 
Laksmi or Durga or Umā 48 

Usņīsasitātapatrāparājitā 141; a 
form of Tara 142 


v 


Vac, in the Auveda 13; as the 
‘Mantra Mother’ 13; as the 
daughter of Ambhrņa 14; 
mother of the Rk, Saman 
and Yajus 13; representative 
of the Jfia type 13 

Vahika 66 

Vaikhūnasu Agana 25 

Vairocana, Dhyani Buddha 124 

Vairocani 50 

Vaisnava creed 24 

Vaisnava-mantra 42 

Vaisnavi, goddess 14, 28, 89 

Vaigņavism 44, 75; in Bengal 10 

Vaitāla, derived from the word 
Vetāla 80 
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Vaitāla temple, with Cāmuņdā as 
the deity 80 

Vajradāka, Buddhist god 149 

vajrahunkārā-mudrā 149 

Vajratārā 125 

vajraparyankasana 125 

Vāk (Vāc) 84 ; in the Devīsūkta 
hymn 49; in the Rātri hymn 
49; in the Reveda 51 

Vakai tree 19 

Vallabha sect 72 

Vallam cave 22 


Vama 71 

Vāmācāra 71 ; Chinese origin of 
145; practices connected with 
the worship of Tara 144; rites 
143 

Vana-Durga 20 

Vanadurgāpūjā by Raghunātha 
Dāsa 86 

Vangala, part of Vanga 132; 
derived from Vanga-al, identi- 
fied with Vanga 132; situated 
in the coastal areas of 
South Bengal 132; called 
Candradvīpa 133 ; as the name 
of the Bengali-speaking re- 
gion 133; called Vangāladeša 
112; Tāranātha's account of 
122 

Vanga-Samatata 34 


Van Gulik, K. H. 144 

varada-mudrā 120, 122, 125 

Varāha-maņdapa cave 22, 26 

Varāhamihira, his Brhatsamhitā 
41 

Varaha Purūņa 77 

Vārāhī, goddess 8&5 boar-headed 
80; carrying a fish 80; her 
image at Jajpur 78; as Matrka 
28; her temple at Chaurasi 86 

Varmalata’s inscription (V. S. 
682) mentioning Ksemankari- 
mata 94 

Varuna 11 / 


Vascli, goddess 85 

Vasudhārā, goddess corresponding 
to Mahālaksmī 137 

Vasuki, king of the ‘serpents 
21, 154; Nāga born of the 
Ksatriya clan, red in colour 
160 

Vatayaksini, goddess 95; name of 
Durga 95 


Vedic—age 6; Aryans 143; 
deity 11; literature 10; pan- 
theon 11; worship 6 


Verrimadantai, goddess of victory 
19 

Vetdlapancavimsati 82 

Vettuvavari 20 

Vijaya, goddess 15, 
138 

Vijayālaya, Cola king 25 

Vijayamāņikya, king of Tripura 
9, 102 

Vijayanagar 27, 31 

Vijayanüráyana. his coins 36 

Vikramapura 132 

Vimala temple at Puri 86 

Vindhya mountain 15, 57 

Vindhyavasini 8 

Virabhadra 9, 28 

Virgin Mother 72 

Viraja, the presiding deity of 
Jajpur 77 

Virajā, one of the 42 Siddha- 
pithas in the Kubjikā Tantra 
75 ; one of the 50 tirthas in the 
Jüanarnava Tantra 75; as a 
Sükta-pitha in the Brhan-Nila 
Tantra 76; mentioned in the 
Astadašapītha of — Sankar&- 
cárya and the Pithanirnaya 76; 
called Virafijā in the Parla- 
khimedi copper plate of 
Prthvī-mahārāja in 6th cent. 
A.D. 76; capital of Un- 
mattakesari 76 


Virajā temple at Jājpur 86 


17, 57, 86, 
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Virdja-rupa 141 

Virātagītā by Balarāma Dāsa 85 

Vīrattānefvara temple 25, 29 

Visaharī accompanied by eight 
Nāgas 159 

Viš$ālarātri 138 

Visņu 30, 72, 90; counterpart of 
Sakti 10; with the seven- 
headed Naga 164 

Visnudharmottara 41; eight fold 
forms of Jyesthā in 29 

Visnuite gods and goddesses 156 

Visņumāyā, 40 

Visņumūrtis 43 

Visnu Purana 75, 162 


W 


Watters 129 
Westermarck 68 
West Indian religious life 90 


Western Deccan, Buddhist caves 
of 120, 126 


wooden pillars 75 

Woodroffe, his views on Cīinācāra 
145 

worship—of Jyesthà 30: of the 
Mother-goddess 87 


Y 


Yaksa 165, 167; connected with 
the  Süsanadavatüás of the 
Tirthankaras 166; emanation 
from a particular Tirthankara 
166 

Yaksini 51, 163, 167 

Yāļi-maņdapam, Tiger cave 22 

Yamāri, Buddhist god 149 

Yami, goddess 89 

Yang, the male principle 145 

Yašonārāyaņadeva, king 39 

Yayātinagara 76; identified with 
Jajnagar 77 

Yin, the female principle 145 

Yoganidrā 40 

Yoga system 117; of the Mahā- 
yana school 117 

Yoginis, with four arms 82; 
with two or ten arms 82; at 
Hirápur and at Bheraghat 82; 
sixty-four in number 82; as 
the manifestation of Durga 
82; as Matrka 82; their 
Shrines 82; with garlands of 
skulls or snakes 83; their 
vehicles 82 

Yogini cult 81 

voni 47 
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Addenda et Corrigenda 


15. 
1. 
16. 
9. 
28. 
7. 


110, lines 13-17. 


116, lines 21 ff. 


99 lines 30-34, 


118, line 


,; 162, line 


3. 
3-5. 


33. 


Read — Ardhanārīsvara 
Read—Sanmatasthapanacarya 
Read—Jajpur on the river 
Read—pavilion 

Read—Debala 

Read— Parvati 

Add Editorial Nole—No image of Tara 
was actually discovered at Nagarjuni- 
konda. 

Add Editorial Note—The Matsya Purana 
( XII. 46) mentions Tara as a form 
of Daksayani worshipped on Mt. 
Kiskindha. 

Add Editorial Note—It is wrong to 
assign the Taittiriya Aranyaka (X. 18) 
to the seventh-sixth century B.C. It is 
not earlier than the 2nd-3rd century 
B.C., its tenth book being admittedly 
late. See Keith, 7RAS, 1915, p. 840; 
Raychaudhuri, Mat. Stud, F. Hist. Vats. 
Sect, 1936, p. 107; Banerjea, Paur. 
T ánt. Rel., p. 38. 

Read —Hindu 

Add Editorial Note— The Devibhāgavata 
( VII. 38. 13), assigned to the lith 
or 12th century A.D., refers to the 
foreign origin of Nilasarasvati—tatha 
Nilasarasvatyah sthánam Cinesu visrutam. 
See Sircar, The Sakta Pithas, p. 107 ; 
Hazra, Studies in the Upapurāņas, 
Vol. II, pp. 346-47. There is no doubt 
that some aspects of Tārā, such as 
Nīlasarasvatī, originated outside India, 
Add Editorial Note—For—3rd century 
A.D., read—3rd and 4th centuries A,D, 


